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High Prices and Independence: The Southern Farmer’s Opportunity 


BALE of cotton with the seed is now worth $150 to $160; corn is 
around $2.50 at most Southern points, and wheat, oats and hay are 
correspondingly high. Prices of all kinds of livestock are soaring, | of many a Southern farmer—determine whether he 


The use that is made of this money, the wisdom and foresight with 
which it is expended, is going to determine the future economic status 


shall remain 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL CORN FERTILIZERS 


Crop of Crimson Clover on Farm of B. S. Hodges, Hodges, 8S. 





and the same is true of tobacco, peanuts, sugar, syrup—practically 


everything, in fact, the farmer grows. 


hour of golden opportunity has struck. Never in the history of our 


country has the farmer had a greater op- 
portunity to achieve that economic inde- 
pendence that is the rightful due of every 
American citizen. Never again, probably, 
will we see a time when the whole world 
will be so dependent upon the farmer, so 
willing to adequately reward him for his 
labor. 

To the white tenant of the South and 
the struggling landowner we would es- 
pecially appeal to make use of an oppor- 
tunity that may never come again. 

In many a community in the South this 
fall there will be small farmers, both ten- 
ants and landowners, with the proceeds 
of from ten to thirty-five bales of cotton, 
or from one to four or five thousand dol- 
lars in cash. Of course in most cases the 
‘‘run”’’ must be paid for, but even after this 
isdone there is probably going to be a larg- 
er surplus of clear cash than ever before. 


a tenant, a slave to time prices, or whether he shall be independent. 


To the white tenant farmer, we would say buy land. The man who 
These prices mean, above all things else, that the Southern farmer’s | owns the land he tills, who lives under his own roof, has achieved an 
| 








DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


Twelve Rules for Success in Seeding Clover 
Saiaeues re 
Poultry Notes for August ... ° 
Fighting Insect Pests in August . ‘ 
Important Facts for Livestock Shippers 

A Winter Cover for Every Acre . . 

Good Men Should Not Be Misled . 

A Variety of Comment .... . 

What Canning Recipe Do You Use? 

The Scarcity of Labor . . ... . 








independence that is worth all the effort, the work, the hardship it 


may have cost. But in buying, buy wise- 
ly. Get good land, even if it costs more, 
for some lands are dear at any price. And 
then so plan that after the land is bought 
there will be some money left for equip- 
ment and operation. 

To the landowning farmers of the South, 
now is the time to put away forever the 
crushing time-prices system that has 
dragged many a good man down to ruin. 
From the profits of this year’s crops let.us _ 
put by in the bank a cash surplus on 
which to do business until the next har- 
vest time. After this surplus has been 
provided, whatever remains may be used 
for providing whatever simple luxuries 
and conveniences the family may wish for. 
But let us make sure of our operating 
bank surplus first. 

Now is our time of opportunity, Brother 
Farmer. Improvident waste points the 
way to poverty; thrift and saving, to in- 
dependence. Which road will you choose? 
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Straub Bros,” Farm, Avoca, lowa 


Well Done Beyond Comparison 


There is a sound old maxim which says 
that if you want a thing well done, you 
must do it yourself. 


Our experience in the tire business has 
been a constant confirmation of this truth. 


We wanted a thing well done—we wanted 
the Goodyear Tire well dome beyond 


comparison. 


In striving to have 1t weil done, we found 
the accepted formulas of tire-making wholly 
inadequate. 


We found, for example, that the type of 
bead commonly used invited rim-cutting. 


So we developed the No-Hook bead, 
which protects Goodyear Tires from rim- 
cutting. 


We found that the type of base commonly used 
stretched and was insecure. 


So we evolved the Braided Piano- Wire base, which 
didn’t stretch, and which was secure. 


We found that the accepted method of curing al- 
lowed wrinkies in the fabric, with consequent 
blow-outs. 


So we perfected the On-Air cure, which permitted 
inspection and prevented such wrinkles. 


We found that as the skill of workmen varied, the 
quality of the tires varied. 


——— 


So we produced the Tire-Makin, machine and 
reduced the chances of human fallibility. 


We found that the fabric used in tires lacked in 
the strength we wanted. 


So in our own mills we developed a fabric stronger 
than the world had known before. 


These are only a portion of the things we have 
had to do for ourselves, in order to make Goodyear 
Tires well done beyond comparison. 


These are only a few of the factors contributing to 
that quality in Goodyear Tires which has made 
them a proper monument to our endeavors. 


They are very much better tires than would other- 
wise be possible. 

So much better that the motorists of these United 
States buy more of them than of any other brand. 


You will come to Goodyear Tires—the growing 
margin of Goodyear leadership assures it. 


When you do come to them, you will buy them 
of the Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 


He will help you, after the purchase, to get out of 
Goodyear Tires all that we have built into them— 
that is his mission. 


He will tell you why Goodyear Tubes are better 
tubes—and what they mean in lowering tire expense. 

And he will explain to you the function of the 
Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit, which, as a primary ele- 
ment in tire conservation, certainly should be in 
your car. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Zz Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 
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Phosphorus and Potassium Not 
Leached Out of the Soil 


ON reader writes as follows: “As 
T understand it, acid phosphate is 
soluble in water and therefore heavy 
rains leach it out of the soil.” 

Another asks: “Is there not danger 
of the fertilizer being leached out of 
the soil, if applied in the fall when 
wheat and oats are sowed?” 

These questions have often arisen 
in the minds of many farmers. It is 
natural to suppose, that since the 
phosphoric acid in acid phosphate is 
soluble in water, it will be leached 
from the soil in the drainage water; 
but such is not the case to any con- 
siderable extent. The drainage water 
from even those soils known to have 
large quantities of phosphorus in a 
form available for feeding crops, or 
from those to which acid phosphate 
has recently been applied, does not 
contain more than a mere trace, or 
at least, does not contain any appre- 
ciable quantity of phosphorus and 
only a little more potassium. In other 
words, phosphorus and potassium, 
even when in a form in which they 
may be taken up and used by plant 
roots, are not lost from the soil in 
appreciable quantities by leaching. 
The explanation, which does not en- 
tirely explain, is that the soil has the 
power to “fix” or hold soluble phos- 
phorus and potassium; but that plant 
roots may take them up even though 
they are not leached from the soil in 
the drainage water. In other words, 
phosphorus and potassium may be 
held by the soil so loosely that the 
roots of growing plants may use 
them or take them up, and yet they 
are held too closely for the drainage 
water of the soils to carry them 
away. This being true, it is plain 
that acid phosphate or any fertilizer 
containing phosphorus or potassium 
may be applied in the fall when 
wheat and oats are sowed, without 
danger of any serious loss from leach- 
ing. In fact, since this is the most con- 
venient time to apply these plant 
foods, the crops may need them to 
make the best growth and there is 
practically no loss by leaching, it is 
generally agreed that fertilizers con- 
taining phosphorus and potassium 
should be applied in the fall or when 
wheat and oats are sowed. 

But the same is not entirely true 
regarding the nitrogen in a fertilizer. 
Soluble nitrogen is not held or “fix- 
ed” by the soil and when applied in 
the fall, that not taken up by the 
growing crop is likely to be lost by 
leaching during the winter. For this 
reason, unless the land is quite poor, 
it is probably not good practice to 
use more than a small quantity of 
nitrogen in the fall. In fact, on fairly 
good lands it is doubtful if it is 
profitable to apply nitrogen to these 
fall-sowed crops at the time of seed- 
ing. If nitrogen is needed at all it is 
safer and usually more profitable to 
apply it in the spring, in the form of 
a top-dressing of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. 


We Must Adapt Our Livestock 
Feeding to the Changed Conditions 


HE high price of cotton and the 

Scarcity and high price of feeding 
Stuffs are not favorable for the in- 
Crease of livestock production in the 
South. Even though cattle are sell- 
ing at from 8 to 14 cents a pound and 
hogs at from 12 to 15 cents live 
weight, these prices are not attractive 
to the American livestock grower 
who’has produced cattle and hogs ac- 





cording to the unusual American 
methods. For instance, 5 to 6 cents 
per pound for hogs with corn at 50 
cents a bushel should mean 20 cents 
for hogs with corn at $1.75 to $2 a 
bushel. In other words, and 
cattle, although unusually high in 
price, have not advanced in price 
proportionately with the chief Amer- 
ican feeding stuff, corn. 

America has been a large producer 
and consumer of meats. To produce 
these meats she has used corn ex- 
travagantly, because it was plentiful 
and cheap. It has been cheap in the 
past because the people have been 
slow to appreciate its true human 
food value. 

England and other European coun- 
tries, on the other hand, have pro- 
duced their meat and fed their other 
livestock more largely on rough for- 
age and root crops, which were not 
valuable for human food. The time 
has come when America must learn 
the lesson of a more economical pro- 
duction of livestock. At least, we 
shall probably be forced to produce 
our livestock on a minimum of 
grains. which are suitable for human 
food and a maximum of rough forage 
or other products not suitable for 
human food. It is unfortunate that 
the necessity for this change in 
methods of feeding should have come 
at a time when the livestock indus- 
try of the South is just beginning to 
assume something like its proper 
place of importance in our farming. 
We believe a moderately large live- 
stock production is essential to the 
most economical and profitable agri- 
cultural production. We think this is 
plainly true, but we do not think so 
for the reason so often assigned, that 
livestock are essential to the main- 
tenance of soil fertility. We are 
convinced that soils may be built up 
and maintained in a high state of 
fertility without livestock; but we 
feel certain that livestock are essen- 
tial to the most economical disposal 
of the legumes which must be grown 
in order to maintain soil fertility, 
and also for the most economical dis- 
posal of much rough forage and resi- 
dues of crops which are not salable. 

The high price of salable feeding 
stuffs, particularly grains suitable for 
human foods, is likely to bring about 
a most desirable change in the pro- 
duction of livestock in America, but 
coming just at this time it will, we 
fear, give a serious set-back to the 
growth of the livestock industry in 
the South, unless we promptly learn 
and adopt the most economical meth- 
ods of feeding our farm animals. The 
dairy industry has already suffered, 
because the prices of feeding stuffs 
have advanced much more than have 
the prices of dairy products. The 
best information we have also indi- 
cates that there are less brood sows 
in the country than a year ago, not- 
withstanding the unprecedented high 
prices-at which hogs are selling. The 
hog producers of this country have 
produced their hogs largely on corn, 
but with corn at from $1.50 to $2 a 
bushel they simply cannot afford to 
feed it to hogs that only bring from 
12 to 15 cents a pound. 

The lesson which the South must 
learn is to produce her livestock on 
the products of a well balanced agri- 
culture, which are not suitable for 
human food. First among these is 
better pastures. We must learn to 
make and maintain real pastures. 
Next we must build silos and save 
all of our largest forage crop, corn. 
The stover must be put into silos or 
used in some other way, if a better 


hogs 


one can be found. We must fence 
our farms so that we can utilize the 
residues of crops and other pasturage 
which may grow on our cultivated 
lands. We must utilize all of our 
cottonseed meal, instead of shipping 
it to other sections, and in the sale 
throwing in a part of our farms at a 
price not equal to the feeding value 
of the meal alone. 

No Southern farmer should in- 
crease his livestock, as much as we 
need more, unless he increases his 
pastures in quality and area and 
makes arrangements to feed his stock 
on a minimum of grains suitable for 
human food. The Englishman makes 
pastures of surpassing excellence, 
grows roots and buys our cottonseed 
cake. We can compete with and beat 
him, if we also make pastures, sub- 
stitute silage for his root crops and 
keep our cottonseed cake at home. 





Cost Keeping and the Farm 
Business 


HE increased interest in farm ac- 

counting, or cost keeping, while 
good in itself, has often led to er- 
roneous conclusions, 

Many small operations on the 
farm, when charged with costs, ac- 
cording to the usual methods, are 
shown to be unprofitable, but which 
taken in connection with the net re- 
sults of the farm are profitable. For 
instance, a few dairy cows are kept 
and the milk or cream sent to the 
creamery or sold wholesale. When 
these cows are charged with all feed 
consumed, labor of milking and in- 
terest on the investment they may 
fail to show a profit, and yet we are 
thoroughly convinced they generally 
help toward making the farming op- 
erations profitable. 

Recently the writer heard a discus- 
sion of the results of such a case. 
The speaker described how a woman 
and her children started milking 
three cows and, encouraged by the 
ready money obtained, increased the 
number to six or seven. An analysis 
of their operations, counting cost of 
feed and labor, showed that the small 
amount of money received gave them 
extremely small pay for their labor, 
and a critic said: “Why, they get 
nothing for their labor.” The first 
speaker promptly replied: “Almost 
true, but for goodness sake don’t tell 
them that; it was worth nothing.” 

This is the point. The labor of 
milking and feeding the cows did not 
lessen the other products of the farm. 
It was extra labor, which would not 
have been performed and was in that 
sense, “worth nothing,” as the speak- 
er stated. 

3ut that is not the whole case. These 
cows ate grass and consumed rough 
feed which would also have been 
wasted. Some feed was also bought 
and paid for by the cows and the 
farm got the benefit of the manurial 
or fertilizer value of this feed. The 
influence and usefulness of these 
cows even went further. They cre- 
ated a demand for more feed and 
stimulated the growing of more le- 
gumes, which when fed on the farm 
meant better and larger yields of 
cotton and corn. 

But, best of all, the money obtain- 
ed from milking these cows gave a 
cash revenue to the farm every 
month in the year, a thing previously 
unknown. This put purchases on a 
cash basis, gave a feeling of inde- 
pendence and self-respect, and cre- 
ated an atmosphere of hope and 
cheerfulness never before enjoyed on 
that little farm. 

Cost keeping on the farm is neces- 
sary to the best operation of the farm, 
but we must not attempt to put each 
small operation on a separate basis. 
In determining results we must con- 


sider the whole operations on the 
farm and appreciate fully the influ- 
ence of each single operation on the 
whole. Almost any business has de- 
partments which of themselves are 
not profitable; but they make for 
profits, because of their influence on 
the productive operations of the busi- 
ness. The freight handled on a short 
branch line of railroad is not carried 
at a profit over this line alone; but 
profits are made from the long haul 
on the main line which the branch 
line feeds. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Diseussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











THE time to start most pasture 

plants is in the fall. There are 
only two notable exceptions to this. 
Bermuda is more hkely to do well if 
put out in May and June, because it 
thrives best on heat and moisture, 
and lespedeza is supposed to do best 
sowed from February to April. But 
since lespedeza is an annual plant, 
and in nature the seeds dropped in the 
fall come up the next spring, it would 
also probabiy do as well if sowed in 
the fall. The seeds would not ger- 
minate until the warm weather of 
spring. 

It is, therefore, important that we 
plan to start our pastures early in the 
fall if such plants as white, alsike, red 
and bur clovers, redtop, orchard 
grass, timothy, oatgrass or others 


generally used are to be sowed. 
* 


Southern farmers often express 
surprise that English farmers find it 
profitable to pasture lands worth $500 
or more per acre. But before the war 
began only about one-third the tilla- 
ble land of England was in cultivation, 
so it would seem that they must con- 
sider that it pays to pasture these 
high-priced lands. 

The writer recently saw 50 acres in 
Alabama which has for several years 
paid 6 per cent revenue on a valua- 
tion of $400 per acre. Forty acres out 
of the fifty would be regarded as 
good second bottom land, but the bal- 
ance is hill and thin land. At present, 
lespedeza is furnishing most of the 
grazing, but early in the spring yel- 
low hop clover was abundant and 
furnished good grazing. There is also 
some paspalum (Dallas or water 
grass), Bermuda and white clover, 
with more or less native plants. 

From March to June 1 these 
acres pastured— 


50 


75 head of cattle. 

20 to 25 head of horses and mules, 

50 hogs. 

80 sheep. 

Since June 1 only 25 cattle with the 
horses, mules, hogs and sheep have 
been grazed. 

The owner says he has spent con- 
siderable money sowing the culti- 
vated grasses and clovers on this 
pasture, but finally settled down to 
depending entirely on those plants 
which have come in and because of 
their adaptation to the soil and cli- 
matic conditions have been able to 
maintain possession of the land for 
year after year. 

We believe more white clover and 
Bermuda would improve this pasture, 
but it is pretty good already to main- 
tain the stock it is supporting and 
has supported every year for many 
years. It is needless to say there are 
not many weeds on this pasture. A 
little smart weed on small spots need- 
ing drainage and an occasional bush 
is all. The owner says less than 10 
cents an acre per year will keep down 
all the non-pasture plants. Good pas- 
tures will pay a good rental on high- 
priced land. 
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What Farmers Want to Know | 


By W.F. MASSEY 
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Late Beets in Winter 


6 HAT is the best method of stor- 
ing beets for winter use?” 

Late-sowed beets in eastern North 
Carolina do not need storing. Let 
them stay right where they grew and 
pull them as needed. I do not store 
beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify or 
leeks, but pull them from the rows as 
needed all winter. 





Onion Sets 


6¢“%AN onion sets be grown in the 
South? When can I sow the 
seed?” 

There is no difficulty in growing 
onion sets or in growing.good onions 
direct from the seed. But if the seed 
were sowed now they would not 
make sets but would grow right on 
through the winter and ripen next 
summer. To make sets we sow seed 
very thickly in rows and keep them 
clean of weeds and grass and they 
ripen in late June from seed sowed in 
April. By sowing seed on _ heavily 
fertilized soil in February, thinning 
and cultivating perfectly clean, you 
can make better onions than from 
the sets. 





Crimson Clover in Virginia 


6¢— WOULD like to know more about 

bur clover, for we have not been 
able to get a stand of crimson clover, 
and the seed are too high-priced for 
our people.” 

I would not advise you to sow bur 
clover in your section, as I do not 
think it will amount to much there. 
Our farmers here in southeast Mary- 
land have no sort of difficulty in get- 
ting a stand of crimson clover. As 
compared with other things, the seed 
are not too highs Crimson clover 
seed at 20 cents a pound, which is the 
price here at present, are the cheap- 
est means you can have for getting 
nitrogen in your soil. If your land is 
acid and needs lime, no clover will be 
of much value till it is limed. Sow 
crimson clover seed early in August 
in your section and you will have a 
better chance for a stand. 





Another Wants to Know About 
Clearing Land in Summer 


RECENTLY replied to this ques- 

tion, but it seems that more is 
needed. “I want to clear some land 
and am told that if it is cleared while 
the sap is up it will ruin the land, 
and that I should wait till the sap 
runs down. What do you think?” 

I think that if you wait till the sap 
runs down you will never clear that 
land. This idea comes from the old 
notion that the sap runs up in the 
spring and down in the fall, and there 
are many men who should know bet- 
ter who will repeat this old notion, 
for in fact there is no sap that runs 
up in spring, and certainly none that 
runs down in the fall. There is a 
rush of water from the soil in spring 
laden with plant food which the tree 
gets from the soil, and this is carried 
up to the leaves where the carbon 
the'green leaves get from the air is 
combined with it, and sap is made for 
building up tissues and it goes in 
every direction when the tree is in 
active growth, making new cells of 
growth in the roots and in every 
growing twig of the top. Then in the 
fall the leaves of the deciduous trees 
ripen and fall and the tree becomes 
dormant for the winter. But it never 
leaks. 

A man owning a deposit of phos- 
phate rock once said to me that his 
rock was better than other rock be- 
cause it was under a forest growth 
and the sap running from the trees 
in the fall made it more soluble. 
And he was what is usually called 





an “educated” man. Now if you cut 
down a tree when in active growth 


‘in summer it simply stops taking food 
trom the soil. 


That is all. If the 
trees are to be cut into lumber it is 
best to let them stand till dormant. 
But the land does not mind when you 
cut them. The time to clear land is 
when you have the most leisure from 
other work and can get the hands 
most readily, be that summer or 
winter. 


Wheat on Dead Poor Land 


Ss] HAVE some land now in corn 

which will not make over seven 
bushels an acre. I want to make a 
crop of wheat on this land. By.what 
means can J do it?” 

Why any one should plant corn on 
land which he knows will not make 
over seven bushels an acre is hard 
for me to understand, for the mule 
that works it will need more than 
that. Then, after this poor corn crop, 
you wish to coax that land to make 
you a crop of wheat. Probably by cut- 
ting that corn off when it is mature 
and shocking it so as to give as much 
clear land as possible and then disk- 
ingthe land fine and applying 400 
pounds an acre of an equal mixture of 





will disappear. There are usually a 
thousand plants coming every year 
from seed to one that comes from 
nuts. People who let a garden run to 
weeds after the early summer crops 
will never get rid of nut grass, which, 
by the way, is not a grass at all but 
a sedge. Grass has jointed stems and 
is usually round. Sedges have stems 
without joints ana more or less tri- 
angular, and always with a circle of 
leaves surrounding the flower head. 





Not a Good Grass Mixture 


6¢— HAVE had recommended the fol- 

lowing grass mixture for a per- 
manent pasture on land subject to 
overflow, and would like to know 
your opinion of it: 

10 pounds herdsgrass. 

7 pounds orchard grass. 

5 pounds Bermuda, 

6 pounds lespedeza, 

2 pounds white clover. 

6 pounds red ciover. 

“What would you advise on bottom 
land and on hill land?” 

In the first place, I would not sow 
orchard grass on low land liable to 
overflow. Nor would red_ clover 
amount to anything on such soil, and 
not much on any soil in your section. 
You will have plenty of Bermuda 
grass and lespedeza without sowing 
them. On land of that character I 
would prefer to make the mixture— 


10 pounds redtop (herdsgrasgs). 

10 pounds tall meadow oats grass. 
5 pounds tall meadow fescue. 

6 pounds alsike clover. 


Sow the light grass seed and then 





best individuals. 


may be needed. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS 70 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 





TUDY your best corn and cotton stalks, fixing in mind the typé 
you wish to perpetuate, and then later select seed from these 


2. Keep the cultivators running in the cotton as long as it is pos- 
sible to do so without injury to the crop. Quitting cultivation too 
soon may very considerably lessen the yield. 

3. Cotton seed prices will probably be good this fall, but that the 
most possible be gotten for our seed, carlot sales will be necessary. 
Talk the matter over with your neighbors now and see if you can’t 
get a codperative selling plan perfected. 

4. Wheat promises to be a very profitable crop again next year, 
particularly in the upper South. Now is a good time to learn every- 
thing we possibly can that will aid us in making the crop pay. 

5. Is there plenty of shed and barn room for storing the crops 
now coming to maturity? If not, now is a good time to build what 


and do it 








cottonseed meal and acid phosphate 
and harrowing it in and making the 
surface as fine as possible, and after 
the first white frost drilling in five 
pecks of wheat an acre, you may be 
able to get as many bushels of wheat 
as you do of corn. A better plan 
would have been to sow peas in the 
corn at last working, disking them 
down after cutting the corn, harrow- 
ing in some lime and _ sowing’ 20 
pounds of crimson clover seed an 
acre. In this way you would have 
started that poor land on the road to 
better things. 





Bermuda Grass and Nut Grass 


= Bermuda grass seed be sow- 
ed at any time during the year 
with good results? Can nut grass be 
destroyed by planting velvet beans 
early for two or three years? What 
is the best method for getting rid of 
nut grass?” 

Bermuda is a hot weather grass 
and should be sowed in the spring 
after frost and given the whole sum- 
mer to get established. Sowed in the 
fall it would not get strong enough 
to winter. Nut grass is the bane of 
the one-crop farmer. It will not 
bother the man who farmis in a good 
short rotation and always has smoth- 
ering crops on the land between sale 
crops, peas in the corn and winter 
grain following and followed by peas 
and crimson clover and so on, and 
the nut grass will be run out by better 
crops. In a garden the hoe is the 
implement to destroy it. If not al- 
lowed to make green leaves above 
ground and never allowed to seed it 


sow the clover seed and brush all in 
lightly with smoothing harrow. On 
hill land sow 10 pounds orchard grass, 
10 pounds Kentucky bluegrass, and 5 
pounds of redtop an acre and then 


add 3 pounds an acre of white clover 
seed, 





Laboratory Inoculating Cultures 
s¢— NOTICE two advertisements in 

The Progressive Farmer of cul- 
tures for inoculating legume seed. 
Which of these-two would you advise 
one to use?” 

I could not do the firms who pre- 
pare these cultures the injustice of 
saying that one of them is better than 
another, because I have tested but 
one of them. I have used the Mul- 
ford cultures and others here have 
used them, and have found that they 
are active and greatly increase the 
number of bacteria on the roots and 
cause a greater development of the 
plants. Therefore if I should say 
that I know these cultures are bet- 
ter than those offered under the 
name of NitrA-germ I might be do- 
ing serious injustice, for I have not 
tested the NitrA-germ and am not in 
position to give an opinion about it. 
Both of these cultures are probably 
good, and I could not possibly give 
an opinion as between the two. 

The use of the laboratory cultures 
for legume plants on soil where none 
of them have been grown is to be en- 
couraged. But clover is apt to fail 
even when the seed is properly in- 
oculated, if the so#l is acid and needs 
lime. Lime and proper inoculation 
will be apt to give you success with 
clover. While in some sections of 
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the upper South red clover will 
thrive fairly well, we can do more in 
the rapid improvement of the soil, 
in less time, with the an- 
nual crimson clover than with any 
other of the clovers. 

After using the laboratory cul- 
tures you can get soil well inoculated 
and can use that for inoculating oth- 
er land. But some farmers do not 
seem to understand the reason for 
inoculating seed or soil. One friend 
writes that he thinks it “foolish to 
think that spreading a barrel or so of 
soil on the land will make clover 
come up better.” We do not inocu- 
late to make the seed germinate bet- 
ter, but to increase the number of 
bacteria which live in the nodules 
on the roots of the various legume 
crops, and thus enable them to cap- 
ture and fix, in the shape of organic 
nitrogen, the free gaseous nitrogen 
in the air. At $3 per acre for crim- 
son clover seed you will get more ni- 
trogen than you could buy in a whole 
ton per acre of 2-8-2 fertilizer. At 
$12 a bushel for crimson clover seed 
it is the cheapest way to get the ni- 
trogen needed in the soil, and the 
more completely the seed or soil is 
inoculated the more nitrogen is fixed. 


It Is Sad That } Am So Ignorant 


EVERAL of our friends write me 

lectures for saying that oats can- 
not turn to cheat and seem to regret 
that I know so little. It is purely a 
waste of time and space to argue 
with men who believe that one plant 
can turn to another. If it makes 
them any happier to believe this ab- 
surdity, I will not endeavor to teach 
them better. I simply wish that all 
farmers could study plant life thor- 
oughly and realize the impossibility of 
any such change. 

One friend who writes three pages 
of closely lined typewritten letter 
cites many instances in which he 
says wheat and oats turned to cheat, 
and it would be a waste of time to 
try to show him that each instance 
was easily explained, for he would 
still stick to his belief. This same 
friend then goes on to say that the 
greatest difficulty farmers have in 
his section is to grow roughage for 
cattle and keep up the fertility of the 
soil. So far he has not found any- 
thing that will make a hay crop on 
uplands. “We can grow a pea crop 
only once in five years and then it 
ruins the land.” And he adds that 
“Some farmers in this section have 
sowed peas on their land until it has 
gottén so poor that it will hardly 
grow anything.” 

Our friend evidently imagines that 
peas should improve the land by 
merely growing them and _ taking 
them off. Now I do not know any 
crop with which you can run down 
land faster than with peas if you 
take them off and return nothing to 
the land. If peas are to improve the 
land they must be used for that pur- 
pose. Then if a man really farms in 
a systematic rotation and gets in 
peas and clover between sale crops, 
he can rapidly improve his land and 
grow feed too. But you cannot eat 
your cake and keep it too. There is 
no better crop for keeping up the 
fertility of the soil than cowpeas in 
summer and crimson clover in win- 
ter. 

Our friend then goes on further, 
“We are told not to pull fodder. 
What are we ‘to do for roughage? 
We do not care for stover or shred- 
ding, etc.” If you grow plenty of pea 
and clover hay you will not need to 
pull the fodder, and you will get 
more corn by not doing so. You cz 
make pea hay and feed it on 
farm and return the manure to 
land which grew the peas and keep 








it improving. In short, my friend, 
you need to learn how to farm. You 
say that you take half a dozen farm 
papers. Pity you have learned so 


little from them. 
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Twelve Rules for Success in 
Seeding Clover 


IRST, iet every man who sows 
clover this fall, if possible, sow it 

to be used as a cover crop for his 
land’s sake, after gathering his seed 
next spring. Yes, you can sow it for 
feed, of course, but let me urge the 
needs of the land. Buy more seed if 
necessary to do this. 

2. Expect great things, yea, even 
wonderful things, for your land, but 
don’t expect it all the first year, for if 
you do you are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

3. Depend largely on thorough in- 
oculation for success. If you differ 
with me on this, please forget it, for I 
have the abundance of proof. No- 
body wants proof these days that 
Texas fever in cattle is caused by cat- 
tle ticks. Take it from me, accept 
the theory of inoculation for growing 
clover and act on it. 

4. Directions will be given on each 
bottle of pure culture for using it; 
follow them explicitly. 

5. If you can get some soil where 
crimson or red clover (not bur clover) 
has grown successfully, when you get 
ready to sow, dampen your seed with 
a solution of equal parts of molasses 
and water, then mix with the seed 
about an equal amount of the inocu- 
lated soil. It will be all right to use 
both this and the pure culture from 
the government. 

6. Sow on a cloudy day or late in 
the afternoon; or in sowing all day, 
sow immediately ahead of the har- 
rows that are covering the seed. Be- 
cause if the hot sun shines even a Mt- 
tle while on the seed, the work of in- 


oculating described above will be 
more or less thrown away. 
7. No seed as small as crimson 


clover should ever be covered deeper 
than half an inch; one quarter of an 
inch is better. 

8. The clover roots need compact 
soil to grow into as soon as seed 
germinates. They simply must have 
it or the tiny plants will die as soon 
as some hot sunny days come. 

9. Therefore don’t plow land that 
you expect to sow to clover, unless 
you wish to await one or two good 
rains to settle it before sowing. 

10. Sow clover when there is a 
good season in the ground. If in cot- 
ton middles, have harrow or large 
scrape go ahead to prepare seed bed; 
then follow sowing with spring tooth 
harrow or scrape, and be sure not to 
let it go too deep. 

11. If on open land where you have 
good coating of peavines or pea stub- 
ble, use disk or cutaway harrow, not 
to go too deep, sow seed and follow 
at once with smoothing harrow. A 
good roller or drag will assure you 
better results. 

12. Keep a record of what you do 
and when you do it. Be as loyal to 
clover as you are to cotton and don’t 
quit trying if you fail the first effort. 

Yours for better lands through the 
clover way. P. W. MOORE, 

Laurens Co., S. C. Agent. 





Hints on Marketing Grain, Fruits, 
Hay, Peanuts and Poultry 


WHEN marketing peanuts, if they 

are dirty and trashy, we run them 
through a home-made roller. This 
takes out all trash, leaves, stones and 
dirt, and also gives the nuts a bright 
or whiter polish; all of which helps 
greatly in the sale price. We pack 
Closely in four bushel sacks, then sew 
up close and tight ready for the mar- 
ket. 

I also find that it is more profitable 
to market shelled corn than on the 
cob, as it is much easier to handle, 
less labor attached to the job, and of- 
ten a better price secured. Never 
shell moldy or half rotten ears, as 
this is sure to injure the sale of your 
better corn to a large extent. Al- 
ways run it through the fanning mill, 


’ 


and market in 
sacks. 

We also market wheat and oats in 
two-bushel grain sacks. The first 
thing to do is to run it through the 
fanning mill; this takes out all chaff, 
straw, faulty and small grains, and 
also filth, such as cockle, onions and 
partridge-pea. All such stuff makes 
greatly against the sale and its value. 

I also find that it is best to market 
oats threshed rather than in the 
sheaf. In this way, they are more 
easily handled, take up less room; 
and besides, mice and rats are very 
destructive to oats when either 
stacked or housed. By threshing, we 
also have the use of the straw for 
bedding stock during the winter 
months, which is a great help to the 
stock at this season, and also makes 
a nice pile of the best manure when 
trampled under foot by them and 
mixed with their droppings. 

It is also the best and most eco- 
nomical plan to market hay baled 
rather than in a loose condition. It 


two-bushel grain 


known people that jtist as soon as 
they notice a hen or chicken looking 
droopy or sick, cut its head off im- 
mediately, and away it goes to mar- 
ket. This is not right in the sight of 
man or God, and should never be 
done; as we should do by others as 
we would like to have them do unto 
us. See that poultry is put in neat 
and attractive boxes, so as they will 
show off to the best advantage. 
WM. HART HARRISON. 
Prince George, Va. 


No Man Should Be Ashamed to 
Borrow for Productive Purposes 


INCE the new rural credits law has 

been passed we have received let- 
ter after letter asking for information 
as to how a loan could be secured, 
and nearly all of these letters either 
expressed or implied the fact that the 
writers didn’t want it to be known 
that they need a loans One man 
wrote that he needed a loan to pay 
off a mortgage and said, “there area 








A PLAN FOR CURING PEAVINES 

















ing peavines he says: 





R. A. L. Veazey, R. F. D., Lyons, N. C., is a cowpea enthusiast. 
The photograph shows him in his field. On the matter of cur- 


“I have heard or read of many different ways of curing peavines, 
but the best and safest way I have ever tried is to sink a hole about 
fifteen inches deep with a stake, cut a pole about six feet long, 
sharpen the top end and plant it, packing the dirt around the pole so 
that the pole will not lean or shake. 
and twist around the bottom of the pole to hold the vines from the 
ground so the air can pass under them. Start your stack small at the 
bottom by taking up small forkfuls, putting them over the top of the 
pole and letting them fall to the bottom of the pole. 
stack a little larger about middle way, then smaller at the top. Let 
them remain in these small stacks about ten days, then they will be 
cured enough to put in a barn or in large stacks.” 


Then take a handful of vines 


Make your 








is easier to handle, takes up far less 
room and brings a better price. One- 
hundred-pound bales are the best 
size. 


Green apples and potatoes we mar- 
ket in barrels, always making two 
classes, first and second. They sell 
better than when both grades are 
mixed together, and then, we have 
something for both the wealthy and 
poorer class of people. Real poor 
people will always look for the small 
or second-class grade of stuff, be- 
cause they cannot afford to buy the 
best. 


When apples and peaches are of 
bright yellow or red colors, we find 
that it is decidedly the best plan to 
market them in one-bushel boxes or 
crates, made of strips or laths, leav- 
ing a small crack between each one 
so as the fruit will show up well. 


In marketing live poultry I find 
that it is always ‘best to first put up 
what we desire to dispose of in a 
small house for a week or ten days 
and feed liberally. This cleanses and 
fattens, getting them in a far more 
salable condition, as a fat, clean 
fowl, always sells better than a poor, 
dirty looking one. F 

Another thing, use honesty, never 
trying to sell a sick fowl. I have 


whole lot more people in my neigh- 
borhood in the same fix if they 
weren’t too proud to own it.” This 
timidity and fear of what people will 
think is foolishness, and we are afraid 
it will stand between many a farmer 
and the loan he needs and that it 
would be good business to get. The 
Farm and Fireside in calling atten- 
tion to this fact recently said: 
“There is no doubt that in many 
sections of the country debt is 
considered a disgrace. And no 
one will gainsay the fact that go- 
ing into debt for luxuries or 
pleasures before the farm is paid 
for is anything but disgraceful. 
On the other hand, going into 
debt so as to buy fertilizer, to im- 
prove the herd, to build a silo, to 
install water and lighting systems, 
to purchase efficient machinery, 
are signs of enterprise, and under 
the conditions of the new farm 
loan act the fact that a man is 
able to borrow money from the 
government for legitimate im- 
provements- will mot only be a 
sign of enterprise, but a mark of 
credit. Debt and shiftlessness are 
one thing, proper working capital 
and enterprise another.” 


No man should be ashamed of the 


fact that he needs a loan for an hon- 
est purpose, and he should not let his 
timidity and the fear of neighborhood 
criticism stand in the way of organ- 
izing a farm loan association when he 
sees that he and his neighbors can 
use loans to good advantage. 





The Farm Auto: Repairing Inner 
Tubes 


OST motorists use the handy 

“dime” patch when a puncture in 
an inner tube is to be repaired. This 
is a convenient and effective way of 
making the repair in winter, but often 
gives trouble in summer—especially 
in the South. 

When a car is in motion, there is 
much friction on the tires and they 
become hot. This softens the cement 
which holds the dime patch to the 
tube and a leak often occurs. 

The best summer repair is therefore 
obtained by the use of a vulcanizer. 
There are a number of these small 
vulcanizers on the market ranging in 
price from $1 to $5. 

To vulcanize a puncture, prepare 
the tube as for the application of a 
dime patch—that is, sandpaper the 
tube about the puncture until it is 
rough, and then clean with gasoline. 
Cover the sandpapered surface with 
a coating of vulcanizing cement, and 
place upon this a piece of raw rubber 
of the desired size. A piece of heavy 
wrapping paper should be placed on 
each side of the tube to be vulcanized, 
to keep the vulcanizer, when heated, 
from directly touching the tube. 

Most of these vulcanizers are heat- 
ed with gasoline and when lighted 
should be placed where there will be 
no draft upon the flame. In the vul- 
canizers there is a small chamber 
which is filled with shredded asbestos, 
upon which is poured the gasoline— 
the proper measure being supplied 
with the outfit in each case. 

When the fire goes out the repair is 
complete and the tube may be remov- 
ed. Before trying to remove the pa- 
per from the patch, which will have 
become stuck in vulcanizing, place the 
tube in cold water to cool the hot and 
plastic rubber.—P. T. H. 





Save Seed and Advertise in Time 


sad wise farmer should this year ° 

save the best seeds of each crop, 
wherever he has an improved variety, 
and hold it. Then let him advertise 
next season whatever he has to offer 
and get the high prices that seem in- 
evitable. As the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station says: 

“If we would avert actual famine in 
certain agricultural commodities, we 
must take means this season to grow 
and harvest as large a supply of seeds 
as possible. While we are busy can- 
ning and drying much needed food 
products, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that we must produce our 
own seed or we will not be able to 
even make a start to grow these pro- 
ducts next year. The fact that the 
seed of snap beans are now selling 
for $16 per bushel wholesale, or 50 
cents to $1 a quart at retail, will im- 
press on the gardener the importance 
of not canning and drying all his 
crop, but of carefully saving and stor- 
ing his seed for next year’s crop. 

“Many growers of field and vegeta- 
ble crops discard good home-grown 
seed under the impression that it. is 
inferior to what they buy from seeds- 
men. There is nothing intricate about 
the production of seed, and well se- 
lected home-grown seeds are apt to be 
higher grade stock than a great deal 
of the bulk seeds bought and sold by 
seedsmen.” 





PROUD OF IT, TOO 


Neighbor—They tell me your son is in the 
college football team. 

Proud Mother: It is quite true. 

Neighbor: Do you know what position he 
plays? 

Proud Mother: I’m. not sure, but I think 
he’s one of the drawbacks!—London Opin- 
ion. 
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| Winter Cover Crops 
Protect Your Land. 


Plant Legumes! 


EGUMES inoculated with 
Mulford Cultures are best 
for cover crops. They 

enrich your soil and prevent 
its washing away. Acover he i 
of vetch inoculated with Mu 
ford Culture, when plowed 
under, is equal to about 40 tons 
of barn yard manure per acre. 

Inoculation of vetch, clovers, alfalfa 
and other lesumes increases your 
yieldand enriches your soil in humus 
and nitrogen, 

Farmers everywhere are making 
their land more fertile and more 
profitable by using 


y. FOR LEGUMES 


The best, safest and cheapest (quality 
considered) method of inoculation 
available. 

Send for free booklet A. now. 
Read what other farmers say of Mul- 
ford Cultures. nie 

Noexperience or special implements 
necessary. 

Five-Acre Bottle, $5.00 
One-Acre Bottle, 1.50 

If your dealer does not handle Myl- 

ford Cultures, write direct to 


H.K.MULFORD COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. eys = 
rates 








ai 
This drawing, made from 
an actual photograph, 
shows inoculated Vetch 
compared with an 
uninoculated specimen. 
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Our celebrated principle of separation 
has stood the test of nearly fifty years 
service. Requires but minimum operat- 
ing power, yet threshes outall kinds of 
grain without loss of seed. 


The Farquhar Rake Separator as illus- 
trated is a most practical and economical 
machine for the farmer who does his own 
threshing. Easy to handle, strong con- 
struction, with ample separating and 
cleaning facilities. For merchant thresh- 
ng the Farquhar Vibrator equipped with 
self Feeder, Wind Stacker, Weigher and 
Loader, stands supreme. 

Full story of the different Farquhar 
outfits is interestingly told in special 
new Thresher Catalogue. This book 
mailed free to grain growers on request. 
Write today for your copy. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. , Box 519, York, Pa. 
Other Farquhar Tools 
Engines and Boilers Potato Diggers 
Sawmills Grain Drills 











Saveona 


TRACTOR! 


Guaranteed by Galloway! 


Has everything you want and demand 
on a tractor and saves you money, because a * 
you buy direct from the manufacturer. _ 
12 H. P. on draw bar, 20 H. P. on belt, four-cylinder, 
water-cooled, long-stroke, modern motor. By actual test 
requires only 13.3 per cent of motor’s power to propel itself, 
delivers at the draw bar 86,7 per cent of the motor’s efficiency. 
5 Pulls easily three 14-in. bot- 
’ toms 8 to 9 in, deep in clover or 
timothy sod. Unexcelled 
roe i Will do 









for 
@ny 

eo OO K 
that tells all and explains 


my money-saving system. 
Wittiam Galloway, Pres., 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


XXX.—Summer Cover Crops 


By TAIT BUTLER 











HE tendency is for land to cover 
itself in summer. If there were 
no influences at work to pre- 


vent this there would be little 
| for the farmer to give summer 
crops any attention. The two 
ldmportant influences which tend to 
prevent the land covering itself in 
summer are the washing away 
soil, or erosion, and the cultivation of 
the land by man. In fact, level lands 
which do not wash and which are not 
ivated | 
hly in 


plant growth. 


need 
cover 
most 
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Summer cover crops tft 
bare lands from washing 
ing are even more necessary 
winter, but the area needing cover 


crops provided by the farmer is much 
less. Lands left bare in summer sutf- 
fer more from leaching than do the 
| same lands left bare in winter. The 
| only reason that our soils as a whole 
do not suffer as much from washing 
and leaching in summer as they do in 
winter is because only comparatively 
small areas are bare in summer, while 
practically all lands are left bare in 
winter throughout the larger part ot 
the South. The reason that the loss 
of fertility from uncovered or bare 
lands is likely to be greater in sum- 
mer than in winter is that the bac- 
teria, which make the nitrogen in the 
decaying organic matter in the soil 
soluble in water, require a moderate- 
ly warm temperature for their great- 
est activity. In other words, nitrifi- 
cation, or the formation of nitrates 
in the soil, is greatest during the 
summer season. And, of course, if 
more of this soluble form of nitrogen 
is formed in summer, then more will 
be leached from bare soils, because 
the average rainfall is about as heavy 
during the summer months, and in 
some sections heavier than during 
the winter season. 

Bermuda for Uncultivated Lands 
S STATED, lands that do not wash 
quickly cover themselves in sum- 

mer if allowed to do so, but large 
areas of rolling lands in the South, 
chiefly the uncultivated and pasture 
lands, wash so excessively that nature 
is not able to cover them with vegeta- 
tion and prevent the washing. Our 
rolling sections, which constitute the 
large part of the South, show mil- 
lions of acres of gullied and washed 
land, which the natural tendency of 
the soil to cover itself has not been 
strong enough to prevent. If man, 
who is responsible for these washed 
soils, for he removed the timber or 
natural growth with which the land 
was originally covered and in many 
cases exhausted the humus it con- 
tained by cultivation, had done his 


part and provided a suitable cover 
crop, these lands would have furn- 
ished grazing for millions of farm 


animals and would not have washed 
and gullied to their almost complete 
destruction. 

For uncultivated lands that wash, 
the best cover crop we have in the 
South is Bermuda grass. The blind, 
unreasoning opposition of the farmer 
in the hill or rolling sections of the 
South to Bermuda grass is difficult 
to understand. We would not ad- 
vise placing Bermuda grass on lands 
which should be cultivated. But all 
over the rolling sections of the South 
there are millions of acres so washed 
and gullied that cultivation is imprac- 
ticable, and if it were practicable 
would be unprofitable, which Ber- 
muda will redeem while furnish- 
ing grazing for millions of farm ani- 
mals. 

These bare, uncultivated lands of 
the South, that are bare because they 
wash and gully away, should first be 
protected from the accumulated wa- 
ter from other or surrounding land, 
by the use of hillside ditches or ter- 








races and then should be set in Ber- 
muda, to be followed soon with white 
and bur clover and lespedeza. 

The cultivated lands when left bare 
in summer may suffer from 
washing, but probably their largest 
loss is from the leaching out of the 


also 


{ 


luble nitrogen. 











WE Gt very 
much less of this soluble rogen is 
lost by leaching when there is a 

rowing cr on the land, because 
the growing plants take up the nitro- 
en about as fast it be 1 solu- 
le. But after the oat or wheat crop 
s harveste or after the corn crop 

matured, and to a less extent af- 
ter the cotton crop has completed its 
growth, there is a long period of 


warm weather during which the for- 
mation of nitrat 
continues, the 


ter leach it ou 


cs Oi 





soluble nitrogen 
rains of fall and win- 


o z +4 . 
and it is lost. 


A Cover For the Oat and Wheat 


Fields 

i ee summer fallow is almost a 

thing of the past, except in dry 
climates, but in the South many farm- 
ers still “rest” land by letting it grow 
up in weeds and grass for a year or 
two. Fortunately nature usually sup- 
plies a cover, although it is usually 
not the and when the natural 
growth of plants does not cover the 
soil it is likely to suffer about as 
much or more in its nitrogen supply 
as if it were kept growing a crop to 
be removed. Our chief problem, 
therefore, as regards the cultivated 
lands is to furnish a cover for the 
oat and wheat fields after those 
crops are harvested and to cover the 
clean cultured corn and cotton fields 
during the late summer and fall. As 
regards the cotton fields, it is proba- 
ble that crops sowed early in the fall 
to supply a winter cover is all that is 
required or that is practicable; but 
for the oat, wheat and corn lands 
there is a great need for summer 
cover crops, and there is no serious 
obstacle to supplying it. 

It is true that the oat and wheat 
fields and also the corn fields that 
are laid by early have a strong ten- 
dency to cover themselves with a 
crop of weeds. These serve some of 
the purposes of a cover crop; but the 
cover furnished-is not generally com- 
plete and never of the best sort. 


best, 


Moreover, to prevent large crops of | 


weed seeds being produced and scat- 
tered, to increase the cost of culti- 
vating succeeding crops, would alone, 
if no other benefits resulted, justify 
the sowing of legumes or other good 
cover crops. 

There are two methods of covering 
the oat and wheat fields, one is to 
sow lespedeza in the spring, or red 
or other clover in the fall, which will 
grow and supply a legume cover af- 
ter the oats and wheat are harvested. 
Where such a crop does well this is 
the most satisfactory method of cov- 
ering the oat and wheat fields. There 
are few parts of the South where les- 
pedeza will not serve this purpose 
well, and in many sections, where 
there is sufficient lime in the soil, red 
clover will give a fair cover, although 
in the South red clover as a rule does 
better sowed alone in the fall. In 
some sections cowpeas also sowed on 
the oats in the spring have served 
this purpose fairly well, but there 
can be no doubt that lespedeza is our 
best means of furnishing this sort of 
a summer cover for the oat and 
wheat It is true, that for the 
best results it is necessary to run the 
mower over the fields once or twice 
to keep down the weeds until the les- 
pedeza gets a good start, but even 
this is trouble than the usual 
method of covering these fields. 

The second metho@ of furnishing a 
summer cover crop for the oat and 
wheat fields is to break and prepare 
the land after the grains are harvest- 


fields. 


less 






“The richinheritance 
bequeathed by our 
fathers has devolved 
upon us the sacred 
obligation of preserv- 
ing it.” 

—Andrew Jackson 


cog 


Op Hickory” 


Three generations have now upheld 
the splendid reputation of “Op 
Hickory’ wagons. 

Hundreds of these earlier “Oxp 
Hickory” wagons are still in use and 
are giving faithful service to second 
and third generations. ‘Thus has the 
fame of the ““Wagon that outlives the 
man,” proved its quality. 


Owners of “OLD Hiroxkory” wagons are 
today getting more dollar for dollar 


value than ever before. And the wagon 
you buy today has the same enduring 
qualities that made 
the first “Onp HroK- 
orx” famous. 







Go to your 
dealer and let 
himshow youthe 
super-strengthin 
“OLD Hickory” 
construction. 

Write tous 
Free forthebest 
wagon book you 
ever read, 
** Autobiography 
of a famous 
wagon.” 


Go to the ‘OLD HICKORY’’ Dealer in your neighborhood 
KENTUCKY WAGON MFG. CO. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Makers of ‘'OLD HICKORY”’ and ''TENNESSEE’’ Wagons, 
Log Wagons, Teaming Gears, Farm Carts, Farm Trucks, 


Manure Spreaders, Lime and Fertilizer Sowers. Motor 
Trucks, etc. 














LESPEDEZA 
SEED SAVER 


Saves two to 10 bushels of seed per acre. Lespedeza 
seed is worth about $5 a bushel. The saving on one 
acre will more than pay its cost. 
Can be attached to any standard_mower in 
five minutes. No holes to drill. Use mower 
Two sizes, 4% and 5 feet. Only 
2. Satisfaction guaranteed. Give make 
and size of mower. ‘The above price is sub- 
ject to advance without notice as we have 































only a limited supply. Mail your order 
before advances 
“ COLE SEED SAVER CO., 
Newbern, 





Tennessee. 
‘ ae 






















Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew. 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
2y to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cotton canvass 
~—shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay 
back cost many times. Our location 
makes possible low prices. Also 
covers™tarpaulins tents at 
money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipment—satisfac- 
/ tion guaranteed. Write 
re for prices and catalog. 












4 , tlanta Tent & 
MW Fa Awning Co. 
we 7 figs aoe Box 4-c Atlanta, Ga, 








Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN LESS, 
Both belt and power presses, 


Auto-Fedan 
Saves 20% = 
Baling Cost 







Bend Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
fignments of Hay 








_ 


Wonderful Money Saving 

Fence Book. Over 156-Styles. 
Gates-Steel Foe Dasha ite ai bee Sake 
IRECT FROM FACTORY-EREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
) perrod up. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept 87 - e (Cleveland, Obie, 


















Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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ed plant soy 
peanuts or some other summer- 
growing legume. The chief objec- 
tion to this method is that the land 
becomes hard very quickly after the 
oats and wheat are harvested if the 
weather be hot and dry. On the stiff 
lands, the preparation of a seed bed 
also often becomes very difficult if 
not impracticable, unless the soil is 
disked right behind the binder-~or 
there is abundant moisture. More- 
over, this heavy work must be done 
in hot weather, when the teams are 
required for cultivating the cotton 
and corn crops. These are serious 
objections to this method of furnish- 
ing a summer cover for these lands, 
and we predict that the use of lespe- 
deza or some other crop, which does 
not require this preparation of the 
land after the grains are harvested, 
is going to be greatly extended in the 
future. 

A Cover For Corn Fields 
ORTUNATELY the supplying of a 
cover for the corn lands during 

the latter part of the warm season, 
after the corn crop has matured, of- 
fers no seriotis difficulties. Velvet 
beans, planted in the rows with the 
corn, or velvet beans or cowpeas 
planted at the last cultivation of 
early corn, offer a splendid solution 
of the problem of furnishing a sum- 
mer cover for these lands. The cow- 
peas sowed broadcast and thick at 
the last cultivation, or velvet beans 
planted in the rows with the corn, 
are probably the best for the north- 
ern half or two-thirds of the Cotton 
Belt, but farther South velvet beans 
should probably be given first place, 
and they may be planted between the 
rows at the last cultivation of the 
corn, or the corn rows may be put 
far enough apart to permit of cul- 
tivating the velvet beans some before 
the corn is laid by. We do not think 
the importance of this late summer 
cover for the corn fields can be eas- 
ily overestimated, and since there 
are so few difficulties or obstacles in 
the way of it the practice should be- 
come almost universal. 


and beans, cowpeas, 


Of course, when fall-seeded crops 
are to follow the corn, the velvet 
bean should probably not be used for 
the purpose of furnishing a late 
summer cover, for its best use is for 
grazing after killing frosts, which is 
rather too late in the fall for the best 
seeding of fall crops. There is not 
this objection, or at least not to the 
same extent, to cowpeas. There is 
another reason for a summer cover 


Uae 
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A Perfect Day 


should end—as well as 
begin—with a_ perfect 
food, say— 


Grape-Nuts 


with cream. 


A crisp, delicious food, 
containing the entire 
nutriment of whole wheat 
and barley, including the 
vital mineral elements, 
so richly provided by 
Nature in these grains. 


Every table should 
have its daily ration of 
Grape-Nuts. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 























land. 
is favorable to the formation of ni- 
trates or the changing of nitrogen 
into soluble form in the soil. This, 
however, is only valuable if there is 
to be a crop kept growing on the 
land all the time. It is of doubtful 
value, if after the shading of the 
land in summer, it is left bare during 
the winter. 

We are thoroughly convinced that 
in getting rich lands there is nothing 
that will serve our purposes better 
than the keeping of a growing cover 
on the land as nearly all the time as 
weather and farming operations will 
permit. And it is astonishing how 
much better we could do toward ac- 
complishing this end, than we now 
think practicable, if we reaMy tried 
harder. When we fully appreciate 
its importance we will try harder to 
attain it. 


to the 





Five Rules That Reduce Farm 
Machinery Costs 


LARGE proportion of the money 
invested in farm 


The shading of the land | 








machinery is | 


represented by turning plows, middle- 


breakers and cultivators. 


The aver- | 


age life of these implements is prob- | 


ably five or six years. 


In traveling a country road some | 
days ago, I stopped for a short con- | 


versation with 
plowing corn. After the 
salutation and the usual 
crops and seasons, I said: 
“That looks like an easy-running 
cultivator you have there.” 
“Tt is,” replied the farmer, “and it 


who 
customary 
talk about 


a farmer 


was | 


is now seeing its eighteenth year of | 


service.” 
Just think of it. 
implement that had given 


life for such an implement -is 
years—and it was still in good con- 
dition and looked as if it would give 
many more years of efficient work. 
This was not merely a “happen-so,” 


for upon visiting this farmer’s tool 


sheds, I found many more imple- 


ments in just as good condition as | 
several of them 


the cultivator 
just as old 

It is probable 
worth 


and 
that 


by farmers in the average Southern 
state. Now suppose that every farm- 
er would take as good care of the 
machinery he has as did this farmer, 
or even good enough care to make 


Here was a farm | 
eighteen | 
years of service where the average | 
six | 


A Bigger Yield 
| From the Same Field. 


From any field that you 


have been manuring by the 


hand method you can get a bigger yield if you use the 
spreader method—and save much time and labor. 


A good spreader tears up the manure into small particles 


and spreads it evenly. The manure goes farther. 


It can 


be worked well into the seed bed so that the plant roots 
get all of its valuable plant food. Wasting manure is like 
wasting money—a good spreader makes every particle of ma- 


nure count. 
spreader and hand methods 


A Newton County, Ind., farmer testing the 


of applying manure on two 


ten-acre tracts found that the spreader method gave 120 more bushels 
of corn, 140 more bushels of oats and 9 more tons of clover. 


The John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the Beater On the Axle 


has special capabilities for increasing your 
crop yields. Its exclusive features make it 
the ideal implement for the best method. 
Ask any owner of the John Deere Spreader 
about the way it increases crop yields and 
savestimeand labor. After you have oper- 
ated a John Deere 

Spreader of your 

own for a year, you 

will fully appreciate 

how much _ these 

gains really mean. 

You’ll find that the 

Spreader with the 

Beater on the Azle 

more than pays for 

itself in one year 

from the gains it 

gets on even @ fair-sized farm. 

The beater on the axle construction eli- 
minates all chains, clutches and scores of other 
trouble-making parts. Does away with half 
the types of castings otherwise necessary. 
Does away with adjustments. Puts upkeep 
at minimum. Makes the John Deere Spreader 
exceptionally long-lived. 

Beater is all steel—practically indestruc- 
tible—runs on roller bearings, aiding light 


Bare Spots Are Costly 





draft. Beater teeth spirally arranged— 
tear up manure perfectly and distribute it 
evenly. Deliver manure close to the ground 
—wind does not affect spreading. 
Revolving rake feeds manure to beater 
evenly, aiding in uniform distribution*® 
Shock - absorbing 
spring relieves 
spreaderand 
horses of sudden 
strains. 

Spreader only hip- 
high to top—easy to 
load. Bigdrive 
whéels—light draft. 
Ball-bearing apron 
drive—apron travel 
frictionless. Simple 

gear attachment keeps weight of load from 
making apron race when spreading up hill. 

Easy to operate—only two levers—one 
lever determines number of loads spread to 
the acre; the other starts and stops the 
spreading. It’sso simple, a boy can operate it. 

Wide-spread attachment for extra wide 
spreading. 

Write for booklet on the John Deere 
Spreader. 


Make All Your Land Produce === 


‘armers in California increased their yield three to six bushels; 
Illinois, five bushels; Kansas, three and a half bushels, and Iowa, over 
nine bushels per acre, by using an accurate grain drill. 

You gain both in the yield and cest of the seed saved by using a 


John Deere-Van Brunt Grain Drill 
Plants All the Ground—No Costly Bare Spots 


$20,000,000 | 
of farm machinery is owned | 


the life of the average farm imple- | 


ment ten years. 
result? It 


What would be the 
would cut the cost of 


| depreciation almost in half and save 


millions of dollars to the South every 
year. 


These things being true, then, what 


is the secret of long life in farm im- 
plements? Our farmer 
the following rules 
implements: 


friend 
the 


for 


1, Learn every adjustment and its | 


purpose, 
Zz. O1 


etc... 


all bearings, gears, 
where there is friction. 
3. Keep all bolts and nuts tight and 
snug. 
4. Keep all machinery housed and 
give each implement a coat of paint 
at least every two years. 


shafts, 


5. Grease all landsides, moldboards, 


shares, cultivator shovels, and disks 


when they are to be left out of use 
for more than a day or so. 


Pe bo Eas 





[ COMING MEETINGS, ETC. 


Virginia State Farmers’ 
burg, August 15, 16, 17 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, 
Agricultural and Engineering College, West 
Raleigh, August 28, 29, 30. 

Short Course for Corn Club Boys and Can- 
ning Club Girls, Agricultural College, West 
Raleigh, N. C., August 21-24. 

Eleventh Annual National Dairy 
Columbus, Ohio, October 18 to Ociober 27. 

National Farm 
Orleans, La., 

Texas Farmers’ 
gust 14-16. 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, 
Rock, Arkansas, February 6-8, 1918. 





Institute, Blacks- 


and Livestock Show, 
November 10-19. 


Dallas, Texas, Au- 


New 
Union, 


Little 





a — 


Save your papers and get a binder. 


Show, | 


The Van Brunt Grain Drill plants all the 
ground without skipping, puts the seed in 
even, continuous rows GR 
of equal depth across 
the entire field, and /{ 
does not waste high- /}' 
price seed. Equippedg j= i, 
with the famous Van | | “3 
BruntAdjustableGate |.| 
Force Feed that come \/' ;/) 
pels the seed to leave yy 
seed box in continuous &s 
streams. ‘No bunching 
or choking in the feeds. Merely shift feed 
gauge levers to regulate amount sown. 


Big Book Free 


gives | 
care of | 
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How To: USE. _— 
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This book 














Better Farm, 
Implements and 
How to Use Them 


F America must pro- 
@uce more food. Labor- 
saving implements will 
play an important part 
in increased crop pro- 


tells all 
about a full line of la- 
bor-saving farming im- 


No clogging up in gumbo, muddy, sticky or 

trashy soils. Notice the adjustable spring 

g steel scrapers 

Dep The Van Brunt 

“Re Single Disc was 

the first ever 

designed that 

would do the work 

right under such conditions. 

Grass seed attachment 

ean be furnished for any 

Van Brunt Grain Drill. It 

sows broadcast or drills as 

desired. 

Write for free booklet. 


Eighty 
Years Ago 


the John Deere steel plow 
appeared in the agricul- 
tural world. Because it 
met a critical situation 
and solved it, where 
other types of plows had 
failed, it was recognized 
as the leader of plows, 
and under its leadership 
was accelerated the won- 
derful agricultural de- 
velopment of America. 


That plow formed the 


plements. Tells howto 
adjust and operate many of them. A practical 
farm implement encyclopedia. Worth dollars. 
Illustrates and describes the following machines: 
Walking and Riding Plows, Tractor Plows, Dise 
Plows, Dise Harrows, Spring Tooth and Spike 
Tooth Harrows, Corn and Cotton Planters and 
Drills, Listers, Alfalfa and Beet Tools, Grain Drills 
and Seeders, Riding and Walking Cultivators, 
Lister Cultivators, Mowers, Side Rakes, Loaders, 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers, Hay Presses, Grain and 
Corn Binders, Corn Cutters, Stalk Cutters, Kaffir 
Headers, Manure Spreaders, Portable and Inside 
Cup Elevators, Corn Shellers,Wagons, Farm 
Trucks and Buggies. This big book will be sent 
FREE if you state the implements in which you are 
interested and ask for Package X-20. 





standard for other John 
Deere implements—and 
today each class of John 
Deere implements is a 
leader in its field be- 
cause the basic idea is 
right. 





om pen 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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an advertiser in 





When writin 


to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
he Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the the advertising it carries. 

























































Capacity Guaranteed 


6 tne the dealer you want a wagon that 
the manufacturer will guarantee to carry 
your biggest load. If he is up to date, he will 
show you a Weber or Columbus wagon with its 
capacity stenciled in plain figures on the rear 
bolster. That is the new idea for protecting you in 
your purchase of a wagon. 

When you bought by skein size, youecould not be 
sure that you were buying the most economical 
wagon. Now youcan besure. Every Weber and Columbus 
wagon that leaves the factory is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer to carry a known load over the roads that you have 
to travel. 

Nor is that all you get when you buy a Weber or Columbus 
wagon. The folding end gate and link end rods save you 
a world of time. The fifth wheel, which only Weber and 
Columbus wagons have, makes your wagon run easier and 
last longer. Write us for complete information about these 
wagons. You'll be surprised at the number of good features 
they have. 


International Harvester Company of America 



















CHICAGO a USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 






















$75 TO $300 
A MONTH 


Come to Detroit EARN 



































































The Automobile 

Detroit trained men get 
B preference and jobs quickly. Think 
rH) what it means tolearn in the Michigan State Auto 
School. Factories endorse our School, glad to employ our 
graduates or offer them territory, Men are needed every- 
where as testers, repair men, chauffeurs, garage men. Hundreds 

of our graduates start in business for themselves. 
44 auto factories in Detroit and 140 parts factories. Students get actual 
experience in handling all kinds of electrical auto equipment. Just installed a 
Sprague Electric Dynamometer for block testing purposes for students’ use. 


Detroit Is Place to Learn—Start Any Time 


Wo teach you to handle any auto proposition. Students actually build cars from start to finish, 
getting factory training in assembling, block-testing, road testing, everything. Special complete course 
in Oxy-Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting, separate from regular course. All Jeading types of 
starting, lighting and ignition systems in operation. Six cylinder Lozier, eight eyiinder King used for 
rgad instruction. We have tho following completely equipped chasses— 

Studebaker ‘‘6’’ 1917 chassis Buick Light 6 1917 chassis Winton “6"’ #917 chassis 

Hudson Super-6 {917 chassis Chalmers ‘'6-30"' {917 chassis Packard Twin-6 1917 chassis 

Cole *8’’ 1917 chassis Saxon ‘‘6’’ {917 chassis Detroiter ‘‘6’’ {917 chassis 














Detroit Electric 1917 chassis Maxwell 1917 chassis Overtand (917 chassis 
G. M. C. Truck 1917 chassis Oldsmobile ‘8’’ 1917 chassis Willys-Knigtt 1917 chassis 
* King 8’? 1917 chassis Metz ‘‘4”’ 1917 chassis Chaimers ‘‘4’’ 1913 chassis 





School Open All the Year. Graduate in 10 to 12 Weeks. Enter Classes Any Time, Any Day. 
: Three Classes Daily: Morning, Afternoon, Evening, 








Nioney Back 
Guarantee 


We guarantee to qual- 
ify youina shorttime 
itionas chauf- 
airman, test- 
trator, auto 
an, garage 
or automobile 
, paying from 









Graduates than 
we can supply. 





THIS IS ONE OF FEBRUARY, 1917, CLASSES. 


Prepare to Serve Your Country NOW 


t The United Rtates mooie thousands of track, men. Nc matter what service the Army is doing, 
ransport, aeroplane and motor cycle drivers. ; “ea a ee Regier ibpagey 
Trained competent men are needed, men who can rh gy: Bde = it is = — line, it will 
take cure of the machines, men whoknowhowtokeep 10 yee pee sous oe POO Rs 
them in service. Any picce of motor-driven i™portance of trained men is very evident. 
machinery the government owns or will own must ®2¢ ammunition must be delivered regularly. 
in service. Preference will be given totrained too the army must often be transported. 


Quartermaster Department and Signal Corps Need Trained Men 


The Michigan State, Auto School trains men No matter what happens to a truck or pleasure car 
thoroughly. pueny student learns pleasure cars, aMichigan State Auto School graduate is competent to 
trucks, motor cycles, and gasoline motors ofevery repairit. Oars in the care of a graduate give highest 
kind from Ato Z. Graduates of the Michigan State efficiency. This branch of the Army Service pays goud 








Auto School are in big demand by the leading Auto- salaries. Wonderful or ritle , > Pi 
mobile plants at Detroit. These factories know Motor Mechanic, 2 Portunities were <the:stesined 
from actual experiencethat our men arethoroughly, 

completely, and practically trained, — a 
LEARN A SUBSTANTIAL BUSINESS EART OF THE AUTO IND 





into a permanent business as6oon as their services are no longer needed. 
trained mechanic is always in big demand. Ours is the largest Auto School in 
the country. Better jump on a@ train and come to Detroit as hundreds have done. 
You can do your bit best as a trained Auto Mechanic. 


ACT QUICKLY Get full particulars, ‘‘Auto School News’’ and 


new 128 page illustrated Catalog,absolutely free. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


THE OLD RELIABLE SCHOOL, A. G. ZELLER, President 
5208 Auto Bidg., 687-89-91 Woodward Ave... DETROIT MICH., U. S.A. 


Men who become trained in the Auto Business and serve their country. can go 
8 






































When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the the advertising it carries. 
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Sodium Fluoride for Controlling 
Poultry Pests 


OME months ago we made men- 

tion of a new method of control- 
ing the insect pests of the poultry 
house—the use of fluoride of sodium, 
and we have had numerous inquiries 
for more complete data. 

We have just received from the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
3ulletin No. 801—“Mites and Lice on 
Poultry,” which seems to cover the 
whole range of poultry yard insect 
pests and insecticides. Of the new 
insecticide, sodium fluoride, the bul- 
letin says: 

“In this series of tests, nothing else 
was found to be as satisfactory as 
sodium fluoride. It is exceedingly 
poisonous to all species of chicken 
lice. It kills both old and young, in- 
cluding the young which emerge from 
the eggs present at the time of treat- 
ment.” 

Sodium fluoride comes in two forms 
known as commercial and chemically 
pure. Both are in a dry state, the 
former being a dry powder, the latter 
consisting of small crystals. 

The commercial is cheaper, and 
more easily applied. At present re- 
tail prices the commercial should re- 
tail at 40 to 60 cents per pound. It 
should be kept in closely stoppered 
bottles or tight-covered cans. 

The bulletin says “one application 
of sodium fluoride to all fowls on your 
premises will completely destroy all 
lice present.” 

It can be applied either as a dust or 
a dip, care being taken that all the 
fowls are shut in poultry house or 
coops prior to beginning treatment. 
As there are seven kinds of lice, each 
habiting a different part of the bird, 
the application of dust must cover all 
the parts also. 

The bulletin says, “We have found 
the ‘Pinch Method’ to be entirely ef- 
fective. When applying, the material 
is placed on a table in an open vessel, 
and the fowl is held by legs or wings 
with one hand while with the other a 
small pinch of the chemical is placed 
among the feathers next to the skin 
as follows: One pinch on the head, 
one on the neck, two on the back, one 
on the breast, one below the vent, 
one on the tail, one on either thigh 
and one scattered on the underside of 
each wing when spread. Each pinch 
can be distributed somewhat by push- 
ing the thumb and fingers among the 
feathers as the material is released.” 

For head lice on young chicks, the 
dust form is recommended. 

In regard to the dipping method the 
bulletin says: “In extensive tests of 
this method the writers have observ- 
ed no ill effects whatever from the 
dipping. As compared with dusting it 
reduces considerably the cost of 
materials, is more rapidly done. . . 
It is just as effective as dusting. The 
lice die much more quickly following 
dipping than dusting. 

“In using the dipping method all 
that is necessary is a supply of tepid 
water and a tub. The water should 
be measured into the tub and % to 1 
ounce of commercial, or 3% of an 
ounce of chemically pure sodium 
fluoride added to each gallon of water. 
It is readily dissolved by stirring. . . 
In dipping the fowls it is best to hold 
the wings over the back with the left 
hand and quickly submerge the fowl 
in the solution leaving the head out 
while the feathers are thoroughly 
ruffled with the other hand to allow 
the solution to penetrate to the skin 
on all parts of the bird. The head is 
then ducked once or twice, the bird 
lifted out the bath, allowed to 
drain a few seconds and then releas- 
ed. The total time required for each 
individual fowl from 30 to 45 
seconds. 


of 


is 


“Fortunately the compound is very 
destructive to lice without producing 
any evil effects on the chickens.” 





We have made a test of this sodium 


fluoride treatment on our own 
by dipping—and we think it 
more effective than any other treat- 
ment we have tried, and really quick- 
er and easier of application. F. J. R. 


fowls, 
much 





Poultry Notes for August 
WE HAVE been having warm 


weather with numerous showers, 
and the outlook seems to be for more 
rains for this month and September. 
This means lush vegetation—an am- 
ple supply for the poultry of green 
feeds in variety for present use. 

It also makes a good time, during 
clear spells, for liming and plowing 
up all runs and yards. Then seeding 
to rape for fall and winter green feed 
follows immediately. With the high 
price of all grain feeds, not a single 
opportunity to add to the supply of 
green feeds should be neglected. 

* *k ; 

The rains and succeeding cool 
spells call for watchful care of the 
poultry, young, half-grown birds es- 
pecially. “A stitch in time” applies. 
Provide, if not already done, ample 
shelter for all the poultry—with feed 
troughs and water vessels under the 
shelter so that the chickens need not 
be exposed to rain while feeding. 

* OR 


This is a time when the scratching 
shed of ample proportions proves its 
value. It is the comfortable, con- 
tented hen that lays, and no wet, 
draggled hen can be comfortable. The 
scratching shed, with its deep litter 
well supplied with grain, to be work- 
ed for, will keep the hens in laying 
trim. 

x * 

We have had complaints of sore- 
head. Try giving moderate doses of 
Epsom salts and pulverized sulphur, 
in mash—say every other day for a 
week, then stopping a week or two 
and renewing. Some experienced 
poultrymen have found it excellent as 
preventive as well as a cure. 

* 

By this time the young broods 
should all be fairly well developed, 
and culling out, if not already done, 
should be done at once. Go carefully 
over the flock. Pick out all that show 
undesirable points—color, comb, type 
—any with marked defects. None of 
them should be used as breeders and 
had best be used for the table or sold. 


Mark all the birds that give prom- 


ise of making good breeders. Keep 
males and females apart until fall. 


Both will develop better for it. 

The warm weather makes it doubly 
important to fight vermin of all kinds, 
and renovation of all buildings can be 
done now to good advantage. Re- 
move a good part of dirt floors. 
Whitewash, spray, disinfect, fumia 
Clean up. Then put fresh clean sand 
or soil on floors. Boiling water is a 
great help in cleaning feed troughs 
and hoppers, water vessels, etc., and 
drying in the sun will put the finish- 
ing touch in “cleaning up.” 

Eggs will be high-priced by winter 
(they are none too cheap now), but, 
as the farm poultryman or woman is 
apt to be busy these days, don’t sacri- 
fice the eggs because you can’t run to 
market. Get the waterglass, follow 
directions we have often gi 
pack the eggs in the solution and rest 
at ease. The eggs will keep indefin- 
itely. 


\ ll 
en, 


so 


* * 

This does not mean that you should 
not sell eggs—if you can get them to 
market, without too much f 
time, and, command fair prices. E 
circles have been organized in many 
places with eminent success and by 
combining with your neighbors, you 
can form egg circles in your sectio! 
and get the same benefits. F. J. 
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FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 
IN AUGUST 





1—Preventing Corn Weevil Damage 


T season has again arrived 
when we receive numerous in- 
quiries as to how to control the 
weevil in corn. This is a problem that 
requires a much greater amount of 
forethought than most farmers have, 
so far, been willing to give to it. The 
inquiries this year are received a lit- 
tle earlier than heretofore and this is 
an encouraging sign. Farmers are ac- 
customed to harvest and store the 
corn and then ask “How can I con- 
trol the weevil?” It is the old custom 
of depending on cure instead of pre- 
vention. 

Not only has this weevil problem 
been discussed by the writer in prev- 
jous a but advice has also been 
given by Dr. Hinds, of the Alabama 
Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, who has studied this problem 
for a number of years in an exhaus- 
tive and practical manner. 
is again directed to the importance of 
proper selection of seed corn for wee- 
vil resistance. This is a bad year to 
depend altogether on fumigation, be- 
cause to do so is very ordinary farm- 
ing any way, and the market for car- 
bon disulphide, which is the best of 
the fumigants, is very unsettled this 
year and the price is about double 
that in normal times. This makes the 
fumigation of cribs much more expen- 
sive. 

It is very important that the cribs 
in which this crop is stored be thor- 
oughly cleaned of old corn, shucks 
and rubbish and as far as possible the 
shucks should be removed from the 
new corn before storing. Fumigation 
is effective only in tight cribs where 
the gas will be retained sufficiently 
long to be effective. Carbon disul- 
phide is generally kept in stock by 
wholesale drug houses. In drug stores 
it is generally kept in one-pound cans, 
and to purchase a large quantity in 
this form is too expensive. It may be 
purchased in 50 or 100-pound drums 
as needed and the amount paid for 
the drum is credited when the empty 
drum is returned. The gas is heavier 
than air and is applied at the top of 
the corn. 

In a tight crib use the carbon disul- 
phide at the rate of about seven 
pounds to 100 bushels. Level the corn 
at the surface and at points three feet 
apart each way pull out the ears to 
make holes and into these pour the 
carbon liquid in equal amounts; then 
throw the ears back into the holes, 
and it is well to spread blankets over 
the corn. Fumigation should be con- 
tinued 24 to 48 hours, and no ventila- 
tion is necessary at the end of this 
time except in tight brick cribs. 

Where it is desired to fumigate grain 
in sacks, pour the liquid into the sacks 
and cover with blankets. This must 
be in a tight room. For small amounts 
of grain, coal oil or molasses barrels 
may be used. The barrel may be cov- 
ered with sacks weighted down. Be- 
fore applying the liquid, be sure that 
everything is ready. 

The liquid and gas are both very in- 
flammable and, when set on fire, are 
explosive. Fire should be kept away, 
and any that is left should be stored 
in a cool place, with the plugs screw- 
ed in tight. 


Il.—Miscellaneous Pests 


HE cotton-leaf worm has been 

discovered and reported by the 
Bureau of Entomology from points in 
Georgia and Alabama. Farmers 
should keep a sharp lookout for it, 
for if it should develop it is a serious 
pest. This is the pest that attracted 
so muck attention in 1911. Farmers 
should inform themselves as to the 
methods for fighting it now and not 
wait till it attacks their cotton. 

Before completing plans for fall 
planting, write to your experiment 
station for information on the safe 
date to plant to avoid the Hessian fly 
on wheat. 

Destroy the borers in the trunks of 


Attention’ 


pecan trees. Infested trees can easily 
be located by the pellets of chewed 
materials at the base of tree or by 
the presence of ants engaged in re- 
moving With a medi- 
cine dropper, inject a smaH amount of 
carbon disulphide into the holes and 
close with paraffin, beeswax or putty. 
Cut out, or poison with arsenate of 
lead, the web-worms. Destroy fallen 
nuts. Where the nut weevils are 
troublesome, allow the hogs to run 
under the trees. 

Tomato stalks with worms in them 
should be removed and destroyed as 
soon as discovered. 


A. F. CONRADI. 


| “LEST WE FORGET” | 


7. and clean your automobile 
as often as possible. 

Tin cans are mosquito-incubators if 
left where water stands in them. 
Punching holes in the bottoms before 
they are thrown away prevents this. 

Don’t screw a cold spark plug into 
the cylinder head of a hot engine too 
tightly, for it will be hard to remove. 

Keep the spark plugs of your auto- 
mobile or tractor free from carbon 
deposits in order to avoid short cir- 
cuits. 

All clay roads should be gone over 
with a split log drag after every 
heavy summer rain. Stop the washes 
while they are small. 

Every motorist should use a mon- 
key-wrench frequently, keeping all 
nuts snug and tight. In fact, this ap- 
plies to all farm machinery. “A stitch 


these pellets. 








in time saves nine.” 

If you have a set of dry batteries 
for operating a gasoline or kerosene 
engine, keep them in a dry cool place 
as much as possibile, and have them 
protected by a substantial wooden 
box. 

One of the first steps in guarantee- 
ing a good corn crop next year is the 
selection of seed in the field. Begin 
studying plans now. The Southern 
farmer is too willing to let other peo- 
ple do his seed selecting for him. 

Thousands and thousands of acres 
of corn are being laid by all over the 
South with no peas between the rows, 
because seed peas are high. This is 
so because farmers neglect to save 
seed. There should be an abundance 
of pea seed, and would be, but for the 
fact that the average grower says to 
himself when his pea crop matures, 
“Oh, a few peas won’t amount to any- 
thing, so I’ll let them go!” Let’s re- 
solve to pick every pea this year. If 
our soil does not need them all, some- 
body else’s does. 

Many farmers have trouble in pre- 
venting spoilage of top silage before 
time to begin using it. The Florida 
Experiment Station gives the follow- 
ing method of preventing spoilage 
that may be of interest to our read- 
ers: “Remove the ears from the last 
three or four loads of corn and then 
run the stalks through the cutter into 
the silo. Thoroughly tramp the same. 
Then put on from twenty to thirty 
gallons of water. This has the effect 
of hermetically sealing the silo, and 
only a very thin layer of waste will 
be on top.” The Florida Station has 


(9) 861 


found this method effective by actual 
experiment and we believe our read- 


ers will do well to consider the plan 
it advocates. 





Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies 


HE organization and management 

of farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies is discussed in detail in a 
new publication of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
No. 530. These companies, it is said, 
represent one of the most successful 
forms of rural codperation in the 
United States. Nearly 2,000 of them 
are in existence, and the total amount 
of insurance they have outstanding 
exceeds 5% billion dollars. 

In some states of the Middle West, 
fully three-quarters of all the insur- 
able farm property is insured in com- 
panies managed by the farmers them- 
selves, and organizations of this char- 
acter exist in every state except in 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. The in- 
creasing number and size of these 
companies makes it important that 
they should be founded on sound 
principles. The bulletin already men- 
tioned takes up the problems that are 
likely to arise and discusses them 
fully. In addition, suggestive articles 
of incorporation and by-laws are con- 
tained in the appendix, together with 


forms of application and_ policy 
blanks. 





We are glad to pay for really good photo- 
graphs of farm scenes. 














For Better Shooting— 


MAN is so busy these times that when he does get f 


a couple of days: hunting or an afternoon at the 
traps, he is looking for action. 















He wants to be sure about his gun—and that ‘is one 


great reason why everybody speaks so highly of the 
Remington UMC Pump Gun and Autoloading Shotgun. 


And in shells, you will get Remington UMC results only 
from Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow” and “Nitro 
Club,” the steel lined “speed shells” —and in black 
powder, the old established “New Club.” 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your gun ‘with REM OIL, the combination 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON, ARMS UNION METALLIC 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 














Every pound goes much 
farther 





































































POUND of | 
A old style 

hulls con- 
tains about 34 
pound of real 
roughage and 
about 14 pound 
of lint. After 
being eaten, 
the old style 
hulls swell to twice the weight, or 114 pounds. A 
pound of 





TRADE MARK 


U AA 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


also doubles after being eaten but as they are 100 per 
cent roughage, the original pound becomes 2 pounds— 
not 114 pounds. 


Therefore, a pound of Buckeye Hulls goes a third again 
as far as a pound of old style hulls. In other words, 
you only have to feed 34 pound of Buckeye Hulls to 
give the same food value as a full pound of old style 
hulls. 


Cther Advantages 
Buckeye Hulls cost much less per 
ton than old style hulls. 
Buckeye Hulls allow better as- 
: similation of other food. 
Mr. Ben Faulk, Dothan, Ala., 
prefers Buckeye Hulls to old style hulls because cows 
like them as weil, they are cheaper, they agree with the 
cows, and they go farther, one sack lasting as long as 
two sacks of the cld style. 


Wo irasa or dust. 

Savked—easy to handle. 

They mix well with other forage. 
They take less space in the barn. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage oder, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only half as much by bulk as ef old style hulls. 


Book: of Mixed Feeds Free 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Dept. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. deve. 4 


Atlanta Birminghaia Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson Macon Selma 


























Make Money Growing Grain 


ist High Prices for foodstuffs are sure to prevail for anoth- 
“*e er year. The World looks to You for Food and will 
cheerfully pay liberal prices. 
ond Safety First requires you to grow Wheat for your own 
°* Bread. 


Srd Preparedness urges you to grow Oats for your own 
© stock and for our Goverment so you can sell corn and 
meat for humen:food at high prices. 
At Enrichment of your soil is made easy by the Cole Dril:. 
* With this Drill you sow grain at the right time in your 
field of Cotton or Corn, get two crops from same land, and 
start a rotation of crops that will build up your soil. It does 
not injure the Cotton or Corn and while you gather these 
crops your grain is growing and getting well rooted before 
winter comes. 
5th The Cole Drili will save % of the labor. Write us for 
* the proof. 
6th The Cole Drill is the best insurance against winter 
* killing. Let us send you letters from farmers who made 
splendid crops of Oats and Wheat with the Cole This Season. 
As you know Oats sowed with other drills were 
generally killed out and a complete failure. 


7th Profit, Prudence and Patriotism all invite and 

* urge you to grow grain Common sense re- 
quires that you get the Cole Drill be- 
cause it costs only 4 as much as the 
big drills, does all that they do, and 
does important work that the big 
drills cannot do. 





Get a 
Cole Grain 
Drill and 
Sow Grain 


Because 

















Aiso made 
with discs 
instead of 
piow feet 


Write at once for free circulars tell- 
ing all about these valuable Drilis and 
showing how they save labor and 
make money for the Farmers. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














r stock—best and cheapest means of 
. Sheep and Gattle. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








IMPORTANT FACTS FOR LIVE- 
STOCK SHIPPERS 
Valuable Suggestions to Keep in 


Mind in Ordering Cars and Mark- 
ing and Weighing Animals 


HIS matter of marking cattle is— 
very important and where the 


shipment is several days enroute 

it is easy for the marks to be rubbed 
off unless precautionary measures 
are adopted. 

I—Best Plan of Marking Cattle 

HERE are several methods of 

marking cattle successfully, among 
which are branding, numbered metal 
tags (in ear or around neck), shears 
or barbers’ scissors and paint. The 
first two are used very little while 
the iatter two are used a great deal. 
Curved-blade shears or barbers’ scis- 
sors are not as successful as paint 
on account of the trouble of marking. 
Most of our Southern cattle have such 
short hair that it is hard to clip a 
very plain mark on them. Wherever 
the paint or shears are used, Roman 
numerals clipped or painted on the 
hips, back, sides or shoulders of the 
animal make the best marks. All of 
each man’s cattle are marked with 
the same number. For instance, one 
man’s stuff is marked I, another II, 
others ERE FV; V, Vi, ete, etc. in 
using paint it is advisable to use 
thick house paint with about 20 per 
cent varnish in it and about 10 per 
cent Japan dryer, the varnish to make 
it stick and the Japan dryer to 
make it dry quickly. Chrome yellow 
has been found to be the best paint 
for all colored cattle, although bright 
green or red shows up well. In using 
canned paint it is advisable not to 
stir it up but to pour off the oil or 
other liquid collected on top, and use 
only the thick part in the bottom 
of the can. A round brush about 
an inch in diameter is best in paint- 
ing the cattle, and it is advisable 
that the paint be well rubbed into 
the hair. ‘ 


Il.—Order Cars Early; Put In Wet 
Sand 

ARS are ordered for livestock 

shipments during the present 
scarcity of cars from a week to ten 
days ahead of time, to insure their 
being on hand on the day of ship- 
ment. It is important to have the 
car bedded right, especially when 
shipping hogs in hot weather. In 
shipping cattle, straw or sawdust 
makes a good bedding, but in the case 
of hogs, sand or dirt well wet down 
is especially mecessary, as_ stated 
above, in hot weather. The writer 
recently saw a car of hogs unloaded 
at the stock yards in which 25 per 
cent of the hogs were dead from 
heat. Wet sand or dirt two or three 
inches deep in the stock car would 
have saved all these hogs, and no 
trouble has been experienced where 
proper precautions are taken in bed- 
ding the cars before shipment. 

Ill.— Weighing Hogs 

N BRINGING the hogs in the farm- 
er unloads them into a small pen 
constructed at the gate of the stock 
pens, where they are looked over by 
the county agent or other leader 
grading them, and those of each 
grade weighed separately. In Missis- 
sippi a crate two and one-half feet 
wide, three feet high, and four and 
one-half feet long, with sliding doors 
at each id, together with a pair of 
cotton scales, or small portable plat- 
form scales form the weighing equinp- 
ment. 
cotton hooks are hooked into the side 


In using the cotton scales the 


of the crate and the hogs of each 
grade are driven into the crate and 


| weighed the same as a bale of cotton. 
| This crate is usually balanced on the 
' cotton-scales so that the weight of 


the hogs is ascertained without sub- 
tracting the weight of the crate from 
the total weight of the hogs 


To give an idea of exactly how this 
works, will take for instance, a farm- 
er bringing in 15 hogs, supposing that 
eight of his best hogs are graded as 
No. i’s. They are driven into the 
crate, weighed separately from the 
others, and he is given a receipt for 
so many pounds of grade No. 1 hogs. 
Supposing four of his hogs are grad- 
ed as No. 2’s then they are weighed 
separately and on his receipt he is 
given credit for so many pounds of 
No. 2 hogs. In case his other three 
hogs grade as No. 3 hogs, his receipt 
would show so many pounds of No. 3 
hogs, and so on. 


IV.—Marking Hogs 
A SOON as the hogs are weighed 


a man with the clippers reaches 
down in the crate and clips the hogs 
on a certain place on their bodies. In 
clipping it is only necessary to clip a 
place the width of the clippers about 
five or six inches long. We have 
found, for instance, that we can leave 
the No. 1’s unclipped, clip the No. 2’s 
on the back, clip the No. 3’s on the 
neck, and leave the No. 4’s unclipped. 
When they arrive at the market the 
hogs clipped differently are weighed 
and sold separately. This weighing 
and marking is more easily done 
than said, and after the initial ship- 
ment from a given point the details 
of grading, marking, weighing, and 
shipping become simplified. At sey- 
eral points in Mississippi where co- 
Operative shipping has made consid- 
erable headway the crate method has 
been discarded and platform scales 
erected at the stock pens at an aver- 
age cost of $125, installed. 


V.—Miscellaneous Hints 


S A rule the buyers at the market 

accept the hogs as graded at ship- 
ping point and sell all the hogs of 
each grade at the same price per 
pound. 

In shipping to local packing plants 
it has been found advisable in all 
cases to grade the hogs at shipping 
point so that the buying firm can bid 
on them before they. are shipped. 

To begin with these codperative 
shipments are made in the name of a 
local bank or some local business 
firm to whom the check is made, and 
each farmer is given his share of the 
returns in proportion to what he 
shipped. In the case of hogs which 
are graded, the shrinkage is pro-rated 
and the farmers receive returns for 
the home weights of the hogs, the 
shrinkage being counted as part of 
the expenses of marketing. 

In all codperative shipments it is 
important that full instructions be 
given to those who will receive the 
shipment as to how it is to be han- 
dled. 

T. M. PATTERSON. 

Agricultural College, Miss. 


Provide Cheap Feeds Now 


a farmer who has hogs, poultry, 

and other kinds of livestock will 
experience an expensive winter’s feed 
bill unless proper feed arrangements 
are made in August and September. 
Two classes of feed—and only two— 
will be cheap this coming winter—sil- 
age and pastures. Corn, wheat, oats, 
and other grain feeds, and _ by- 
products will all be unusually expen- 
sive unless fed in conjunction with 
pastures. 








Many temporary pastures are suit- 
able for both hogs and poultry. An 
acre of good land planted in rape af- 
fords grazing for five or six 100-pound 
fattening pigs throughout the winter, 
provided a half ration of grain 
ployed as a supplement; or one acre 
of good rape should make from 300 to 
500 pounds of pork. An acre of rye, 
oats, barley, or wheat will usually do 
just about half as well, and, in addi- 
tion, will yield a partial crop after the 
hogs are removed.—Dan T. Gray, An- 
imal Industry Division, North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


EEP canning. 

Set out cabbage plants for the 
winter Crop. 

Remember that successive plantings 
of snap beans can be made until the 
jatter part of August. 

Watch the garden carefully at thfs 
season, or the grass and weeds will 
get the better of the vegetables. 


Remember that there are certain 
vegetables that must be planted dur- 
ing August if they are to have a place 
in the fall and winter garden. 

Spray late apples with Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent rot. To make the 
mixture, slake 4 pounds of lime in a 
barrel and add 25 gallons of water; 
dissolve 4 pounds of copper sulphate 
in a second barrel containing 25 gal- 
lons of water, pour both solutions (at 
same time) into a third barrel, which 
will make 50 gallons of spray mixture. 

Recently I observed the canning of 
more than a hundred bushels of 
peaches, and of the entire lot there 
was not one wormy peach. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the 
fruit was sprayed twice with arsenate 
of lead solution—once when the flow- 
er shucks were bursting and again 
three weeks later. 


Give late varieties of peaches an- 
other spraying with self-boiled lime- 
sulphur solution to prevent rot. Make 
a paste of 8 pounds of sulphur, add to 
this 8 pounds of unslaked lime, and 
vhen the lime has slaked add enough 
water to make 50 gallons of solution. 

3y setting strony, stocky, tomato 
plants of the early maturing varieties, 
it is possible to secure a crop before 
frost. The fruit that fail to ripen 
before frost can be wrapped in paper 
and put in a cool place, and they will 
keep perfectly until late into the win- 
ier, ripening nicely when brought 
into a light warm room. 

It is a good time now to transplant 
celery to the field. None but stocky, 
vigorous plants should be used. A 
good distance to set the plants where 
suil is to be used for blanching is six 
inches apart in the row with five feet 
between the rows. If you failed in 
the growing of your own celery 
plants, order some from a plant deal- 
er. The majority of the seedsmen 
grow plants for sale. 


As proof that every farm home can 
have a supply of home-grown apples 
throughout the year if the proper va- 
rieties are planted, it was my pleasure 
on the fourth of July to eat fruit of 
both this year’s and last year’s crops 
produced in the same orchard. The 
early variety was the Horse and the 
variety from last year’s crop was the 
Scott’s Cluster. An interesting fea- 
ture about the latter is that it kept 
through the winter, until nearly mid- 
summer, in ordinary storage. 


If you have grapes to sell see that 
they are properly gathered and pack- 
ed. In gathering, the stems should be 
cut with a knife or scissors and the 
bunches laid on shallow trays. Allow 
the fruit to lie a few hours so that 
the stems will become limp, and re- 
move all unripe, bruised or diseased 
berries before packing is begun. The 
best package to use is the Climax 
grape basket. Place the bunches in 
the basket stems downward and pack 
snugly. The top of the fruit should 
be even and level and about half an 
inch above the top of the basket, 
making necessary the use of some 
pressure in getting the cover in place. 
nless the basket is packed closely it 
will not carry the fruit in perfect con- 
dition nor will it have the proper 
weight. It is important that the name 
of the variety and the grower’s name 
and address be placed on the cover 
of each basket 

Vegetables That Should Be Planted 
During August.—Beans (snap), make 
Succession plantings throughout the 
month. Cabbage, set plants during 
the first of the month for winter use. 
Cauliflower, set plants during the first 


of the month. Collards, set plants the 
middle of the month. Celery, set 
plants during the first of the month. 
Kale, sow seed the latter part of the 
month. Lettuce, sow seed the last of 
the month for early fall use. Ruta- 
bagas, plant the first to the middle of 
the month. Spinach, plant the last of 
the month. Turnips, plant any time 
during the month. Beets, sow seed 
the latter part of the month. Garden 
peas, plant early varieties about the 
middle of the month. Tomatoes, set 
strong plants of early varieties the 
first of the month. F. J. CRIDER. 








Fresh Asparagus for Winter Use 
F giadsiralatcie can be forced quite 


easily and it is therefore possible 
to have a supply of fresh shoots dur- 
ing the winter season. 

Only strong roots should be select- 
ed for forcing, and these may be 
secured from the seedsman or dug 
from the field or garden. The roots 
should be dug in the fall and stored 
in a cool cellar until ready for use. 
Whenever desired the roots may be 
taken from the cellar and placed in 
an ordinary hotbed. Place the roots 
close together and cover with loose 
garden soil to a depth of four to six 
inches. Water the bed thoroughly 
and cover with a glass sash. Later 





oa 
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watering may be given whenever 
needed to keep the soil moist. 

Fresh shoots may be expected in 
about six weeks from the time the 
roots are placed in the bed. Ii two or 
three separate plantings are made 
during the winter a constant supply 
of fresh shoots may be secured. 

If it is possible to provide a hotbed 
for forcing asaparagus, then a warm 
cellar may be used for the purpose. 
Late in the winter a cold frame may 
be utilized to force asparagus for 
very early spring use. 

A supply of strong roots, some 
loose friable soil, and a warm place 
to force the roots are the essential 
requirements for securing fresh as- 
paragus whenever desired. J. W. H. 
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On Being Natural 


IKE seeks like. 


It takes two long years of natural ageing in woeden 
hogsheads to make a tin of VELVET. 


Nature’s way is a slow, expensive way, but just compare 
VELVET with any of those “improvements on Nature.” 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Cas 


That’s the answer, 


A natural, honest-to-good- 
ness “man don’t have much time for 
An’ real pipe smokers take 
toVELVET, because it’s a natural born pipe 
tobacco, kept natural. 
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DITOR Poe he farmers 
4 of Marlboro County, South Carolina, at a picnic 
at Bennettsville, August 15. 


Clarence will address t 


gl YOU don’t wish to cut up your copy of The 
Progressive Farmer, let Mrs. Farmer send a 
request by postai card or letter for such of the 
bulletins as she wishes from the list printed on 
the next page. 





HEAT next year will probably run $2 a busliel 

or better, seed rye $2 to $3, and oats 80 cents 
to $1. These prices are going to mean, where 
good methods are used and good yields obtained, 
that these crops will be highly profitable. In next 
week’s “Wheat, Oats and Rye Special” we expect 
to show, in a number of interesting special articles 
and letters, just what steps are necessary to suc- 
cess. Don’t miss this Special. 





HE Georgia State College of Agriculture has 

just issued a bulletin calling attention to the 
available farm building plans it has for free dis- 
tribution among Georgia farmers. The plans the 
college has to offer are numerous and cover al- 
most every type of farm building. Almost every 
Southern experiment station and college is ready 
to give farmers help in such matters as this, and 
we would advise our readers to avail themselves 
of this free service before erecting any sort of 
farm building. 





T IS gratifying to find so many native North 
Carolina farmers, men who formerly planted 
only general farm crops, now growing into dis- 
tinction as breeders of pure-bred livestock. An 
illustration of the progress we are making was the 
sale held by Mr. R. W. Scott at his Alamance 
County farm last week. It has been only a few 
years since Mr. Scott purchased his first pure-bred 
bull and cow, but at this sale last week he sold 
thirty registered Jerseys, besides a number of 
Berkshire hogs, sheep and ponies. The average 
price paid for cows was $104.50; for heifer calves, 
$57.50; and for bull calves, $65. 





ERE’S another illustration of the need for bet- 

ter marketing methods. “Our Virginia mills 
say the wheat raised in this state is the best they 
can get,” Mr. D. M. Blankinship of the Virginia 
Division of Markets told us the other day, “and 
yet our records show they are paying our farmers 
20 to 25 cents a bushel less for it than other wheat 
costs them delivered.” This is another place 
where cooperative marketing is needed, and where 
the refusal to work with his fellows is costing the 
farmer heavily both in spirit and in pocketbook. 
We hope our Old Dominion readers will call on 
Mr. Blankinship and his chief, Mr. Moomaw, for 
help in this matter. 





’ 


S¢NAOW the pastures” is the good advice Dr. 
Butler gives nearly every month of the grow- 
ing season, but it deserves especial attention right 
now For one thing, work with farm crops is less 
pressing and the opportunity for doing the mow- 
ing therefore much more favorable. In the second 
place, many of the weeds are now going to seed 
so that the necessity for doing the mowing is 
much more imperative. Let’s clean out the bushes 
and briers this month, therefore, mow the weeds, 
and give real grass a chance to grow. The pas- 
ture should be the prettiest sight on a farm but if 
neglected may easily become the dreariest. Let’s 
make Southern pastures the beauty spots that En- 
glish pastures are and that well-kept pastures ev- 
erywhere have always been from the time the 
Hebrew Psalmist sang of them until now. 





tae machinery is now higher than ever before 
and harder to get. But farm crops are also 








much higher than ever before and farm labor as 
well. Consequently, even at present prices, labor- 
saving machinery probably pays bigger profits on 
the investment now than at any previous time. 
The high money-cost of machinery, however, 
should make us extraordinarily watchful as 
to its preservation. Good implements and long 
wear cost the careful farmer no more than poor 
implements and brief wear cost the careless 
farmer. Every farmer should read the “Five Rules 
that Reduce Farm Machinery Costs” on 
and post them inside his tool-house door. 


W* HOPE nobody overlooked Mrs. Patterson’s 

suggestions in last pape 
more beauty for every farm home next year. 
“Plant crape myrtles” is advice with which, of 
course, The Progressive Farmer enthusiastically 
agrees, and we are glad to have Mrs. Patterson’s 
able support in the campaign to “Make the 
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week’s looking to 


South 
a Land of Crape Myrtles.” We know of no other 
plant, shrub, or tree which furnishes so much 
beauty for so little effort as the crape myrtle. 
Just plant it and it goes on blossoming practically 
through every livelong summer for half a hu 


i 
dred years. We should also like to see 
farmer’s wife plant that big bed of old-fashi 
hollyhocks which Mrs. Patterson wants in 
yard next year. 





every 





CCORDING to the Bureau of Crop Estimates 

of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the condition of the cott6n crop on July 25 
was 70.3 per cent of a normal. Thiscompares with 
70.3 a month ago; 72.3 in 1916; 76.4 in 1915, and a 
ten-year average of 77.5. The cotton trade had 
evidently expected higher figures, and prices 
of future months rose about $1 a bale as soon as 
the report was published. Following are the fig- 
ures by states, with comparative figures for June 
25 of this year and July 25 of 1916 and 1915: 
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Try an Acre in Alfalfa 


HERE alfalfa grows well, and this is almost 


anywhere the drainage is and the 


soil is well supplied with lime, it is a very 
excellent crop indeed. 


good 


Four or five tons of hay a 
year from each acre is not uncommon, and as a 
grazing crop for the pigs alfalfa is 
best. 


among the 

But, like all good things, some painstaking care 
is necessary if we are to have alfalfa. Three or 
four tons of ground limestone per acre, applied 
broadcast and disked in before planting; a rather 
rich, well drained soil; and inoculation, either with 
one of the artificial cultures or with 
where alfalfa, melilotus 


soil from 
clover has been 
successfully grown, are three primary requisites. 
A firm but mellow seed bed, good seed and plant- 
ing at the right time are only slightly less impor- 
tant. 


or bur 


We believe nearly every farmer in the South 
should have some alfalfa, and we are quite certain 
that nearly every farmer who goes about the job 
in the right way can succeed with the crop. Just 
remember this: Alfalfa pays big for the man who 
uses his head with it, but for the slipshod farmer 
it’s as poor a crop as we know. 





A Winter Cover for Every Acre 


E BELIEVE in ideals for folks—high marks 
to aim at—and sticking doggedly to it until 
these attained. Just now an 

ideal to which every Southern farmer should as- 
pire is that of a winter cover for every acre on the 
farm. 


ideals are 


But before we get this, there must first come an 
need We must 
come to appreciate the fact that a bare soil means 
soil waste, and this, if long continued, means soil 
poverty Our winters are 
warm and wet, and chemical changes that liber- 
ate plant foods take place rapidly; consequently 
the need here in the South for something to hold 


awakening to the acute for it. 


and human poverty. 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


our soils and soluble plant foods is far more ur- 
gent than in-the North and West, where the win- 
ters are cold and comparatively dry. 

On the corn fields that have peas or beans grow- 
ing in them it is a rather difficult job to plant a 
winter cover crop, but the need for it is not so 
great, since the rubbish and litter on the land in 
large measure serve But on the cot- 
ton fields and fields from which hay has been cut, 
every effort should be made to put a cover of rye 
or crimson clover. 

Better the when planting 
time comes cover every possible acre with a winter 
crop to plow under next spring. 
is a wasting acre. 


Plant a Seed Patch of Clover 


LOVER seed at $12 and $15 a bushel look high, 
and this fact, coupled with a rather general 


lack 


as a cover. 


cet seed now, and 


The naked acre 





of knowledge of the value of clover as a 
soil-improving crop, will no doubt tend to hold 
down the acreage planted. At the same time, the 
crop is such an excellent one that at least a start 
should be made, taking every possible precaution 
to insure success. 

Now the best way we know of to start with eith- 
er bur or crimson clover is with a seed patch. Se- 
lect a rather fertile, well drained, warm loam soil, 
sufficiently far away from the house and barn to 
be free from marauding chickens. If it is now in 
cotton, keeping up cultivation long enough to in- 
sure freedom from grass and weeds will be suffi- 
cient preparation. If it is stubble land, it should 
be well broken and harrowed five or six weeks be- 
fore planting time so that the soil may become 
well settled and firm. The time of planting will of 
course vary with the locality. Consult our plant- 
ing map on page 6 of our recent Clover Special 
and plant accordingly. 

Use plenty of seed on this seed patch. Twenty 
pounds of crimson clover seed per acre or five 
bushels of bur clover seed in the bur will be none 
too much. By all means inoculate for the crimson 
clover, and boil the bur clover seed one minute to 
hasten germination. Sow the seed broadcast and 
lightly harrow or cultivate in, running a corru- 
gated roller or culti-packer over the field to firm 
the soil if practicable. , 

If the seed patch is a success, then seed for 
greatly enlarging the clover acreage a year from 
now will be available. 


Good Men Should Not Be Misled 


E GREATLY regret that a few excellent 
men among our Southern farmers have al- 





lowed themselves to be misled concerning 
the constitutionality of the selective draft. 

It is time for everybody to know that such op- 
position is absurd, dangerous, treasonable and 
probably punishable by both fine and imprison- 
ment. Many of America’s ablest lawyers were 
among the Representatives and Senators opposing 
the selective draft for other reasons, but the argu- 
ment against its 


laughed out of court. 


constitutionality was simply 
Even among professional 
pacifists the idea has no serious following. 

There is not one chance in ten million that the 
Supreme Court would hold the selective draft un- 
constitutional and even if it did, the determination 
of this government would not be checked for the 
remotest fraction of a second. The legislatures of 
every state in the Union would be instantly sum- 
moned in extra session and the Constitution would 
be amended with a speed that would make the 
Kaiser tremble. 

This Nation has put its hand to the plow and 
there will be no looking backward until victory is 
won and the world made safe for democracy and 
safe against ever being again made a slaughter- 
To seek to 
delay or hinder our National Government in its 


house of war by German militarism. 


determined course is only to give treasonable aid 
and comfort to the enemy, resulting in the pro- 
longation of the struggle and thus in needless 
sacrifice of American lives. 
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| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 
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(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
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A Variety of Comment 
O-OPERATION in advertising is one form of 
profitably working together that should not 
be overlooked. If each of several neighbors 


have a small quantity ‘of clover seed for sale, or 
seed oats, or rye, or wheat, an advertisement may 
be placed in the name of one farmer who may 


handle orders for the whole group. Or all the 
members of a Local Union or farmers’ club may 
advertise through one agent. 


* * * 





1 ordered seed wheat from a dealer in a nearby 
city,’ a farmer told us the other day, “and later 
covered that it was grown by my neighbor only 
e miles away.” By having reports at each 
‘ting from members who have farm products 
sale and from other members who have them 
sty, a farmers’ club.can greatly increase its 
usefulness. 


If a book agent should come to your house and 
- you and your wife such a valuable set of pub- 
lications as are offered free on this page, he might 
not inappropriately ask $5 for them. Yet, the 
United States Government, supported by your 
taxes, is offering these publications gratis to ail 
who ask. All you have to do is to mark the names 
of those you wish, sign your name and address, 
and mail. We wish every woman who reads The 
Progressive Farmer would ask for at least eight of 
these bulletins. Nos. 203, 256, 359, 565, 841, and 853 
are especially timely and useful. 
* * x 


An agricultural excursion will do much to stim- 
ulate progress in any section. See if you cannot 
interest your county agent in taking fifty or a 
hundred farmers to visit some progressive farming 
community in another county. 

* * * 

Packing houses, as a rule, shave not been very 
successful in the South. The same effort that it 
takes to establish a packing plant will usually ac- 
complish far more good if spent in encouraging 
codperative shipping of livestock. In at least one 
case a packing house has prospered by buying 
hogs for less than they would have netted if ship- 
ped to big markets. In other words, farmers made 
profits for the stockholders in this packing house 
by selling their hogs for less than these hogs 
would have brought if shipped codperatively. 

x ok Ox 

Cotton seed, as we said last week, are likely to 
be higher this year than ever before—as indeed 
they certainly should be in view of the high prices 
of all kindred products. “In this time of food 
scarcity,” an authority is reported as 








Many farmers received materially higher prices 
than those reported here, but these are the aver- 
age prices for all twelve months of 1916 and for 
both well-informed farmers who got higher prices 
and ignorant farmers who sold at a sacrifice. 

x *k x 

“What is the simplest form of codperation to be- 
gin on, if you are trying to get a community inter- 
ested in its advantages?” This was the question a 
friend asked us recently at the conclusion of an 
address. We spoke of codperation in buying fer- 
tilizers, feedstuffs, etc., which Sir Horace Plunkett 
calls “the A B C of coéperation.” But a friend 
who has watched the development of Texas “egg 
circles” or codperative egg-selling groups ex- 
pressed the opinion that codperative egg shipping 
is probably the best form of codperation to begin 
with. Every farmer produces eggs; they must al- 
ways be sold quickly; and the farm women are 
eager to take hold of any plan which promises 
larger profits. The Texas A. & M. College reports 
that in winter, “egg circle” eges have brought 3% 
cents a dozen more than ordinary eggs and in 
summer 74% cents a dozen more than ordinary 
eggs. 

i) * Ok Ok 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea to have now an “open 
meeting” of your Local Union or farmers’ club to 
discuss the subject, “More Home-grown Foods for 
Use Next Winter”? Invite both members and 
non-members to attend and name some women as 
well as men to lead the discussion. Let the farm- 
ers and their wives, sons and daughters discuss 
the fall and winter garden, storing potatoes and 
vegetables, canning and drying, etc. 

* * x 

In establishing a codperative enterprise, it may 
be necessary in some cases to pay capital a little 
more than the legal rate of interest, at least if 
there is any material element of risk. In such 
cases, for example, if the legal rate of interest is 
6 per cent, it may be agreed that dividends not 
exceeding 8 per cent will be paid on the capital 
stock, all other profits being distributed on the 
“patronage dividend” basis. The approval plan of 
patronage dividends, however, as we have said 
before, provides for paying twice as high a rate of 
dividend on the patronage of stockholders as on 
the patronage of non-stockholders, and this ad- 
vantage to stockholders should largely offset any 
risk of loss on their capital and so leave them 
content with only legal interest plus this advan- 
tage. 

x * 

The “patronage dividend” plan is the only one 

that can be depended on to hold business perma- 
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nently for any farmer-owned business enterprise 
“We had a so-called ‘farmers’ warehouse’ in our 
county with a lot of farmer-stockholders,” a to- 
bacco grower said to us the other day, “but all the 
profits went to the stockholders. That is to say, 
a farmer might not sell a leaf of tobacco through 
the warehouse and yet would get as big a dividend 
on his stock as neighbor-farmers throwing al: 
their patronage to the warehouse. What was-the 
result? The result was that the stockholders 
were toled off to other warehouses, first by one 
inducement and then by another. The first three 
or four years 90 per cent of the farmer-stock- 
holders soid their tobacco to their warehouse. 
while the last year or so only 40 per cent of them 
patronized the business in which they had stock.” 


Suppose this tobacco warehouse had been or- 
ganized on the true “patronage dividend” basis. 
That is to say, suppose stockholders had been 
paid only 6 per cent on capital, and all other prof- 
its had been paid out to men who furnished the 
patronage for the business. The man who sold 
1,000 pounds through the warehouse would have 
received twice as much profits or dividend-money 
as the man who sold only 500 pounds through it, the 
man who sold 5,000 pounds five times as much as the 
man who sold only 1,000 pounds, etc. Every farm- 
er would then have been anxious to throw his bus 
iness to the warehouse in order to get his share of 
the big profits it was making in the early days 
And it would have continued to make big profits 
if its patronage had not been taken away by one 
method or another. The “patronage dividend” 
plan would almost surely have made this business 
the permanent success it should have been. 

x Ok Ok 

We believe codperative cotton gins are going to 
become common in the South in the next twenty 
years. Of course, they should also be operated on 
this same patronage dividend plan, the man who 
sends 10 bales of cotton to the gin getting one-half 
as much of the profits as the man who furnishes 
20 bales, and so on. In this way, the small farme: 
will get back a profit where he got none before: 
and since there can be no profits without patror- 
age, profits should rightly go back to patronage 
after capital has had its interest-wages. 

+e * 

“I sold a dealer some pork the other day,” a 
friend writes us, “and a few hours later I asked a 
patron of this dealer what he paid for pork that 
day and found he was paying exactly twice as much 
per pound as I got. What is the remedy?” The 
surest remedy we know is that of codperative ship- 
ping of livestock. Our friend butchered and sold 
only three pigs that day and naturally was con- 
fined to his local market. But suppose he had 
been a member of a codperative hog-shipping® as- 
sociation with fixed days for shipping in carload 
lots. The manager or committee in charge would 
have had competitive bids from big firms of high: 
standing, and all the farmers would have received 
fair prices. We must learn to codper- 





saying, “so valuable a feedstuff as 
cotton seed can no longer sell on the 
basis of its fertilizer content. It must 
sell for more.” In this situation farm- 
ers should resolve, as far as possible, 
to exchange seed for meal, feed it to 
livestock (thus getting all the feeding 
and most of the manurial value as 
well), and then sell the livestock co- 
operatively. 
a er 

The price of cotton is something 

very grower knows pretty well. The 


FREE FARMERS’ BULLETINS EVERY WOMAN SHOULD GET 


ERE are some valuable “Farmers’ Bulletins” on food conserva- 
tion and food problems offered free to women readers of The 
Progressive Farmer by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Put an “X” opposite the names of those you wish, sign your 
name and address, cut out the list, and mail to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washimgton, D. C.,”—or to your United 
States Senator or Congressman at Washington—and the bulletins 
will be sent you promptly. 


ate and bear one another’s burdens 
or else pay the penalty for our refusal 
to follow a divine command. 

x Ox 


It is best of course, to arrange for 
a community fair early in the year 
announcing prizes in the spring sc 
that every farmer may do his leve! 
best to beat his neighbors and wir 
this prize or that. Still, if you haven't 
yet arranged for a fair, don’t think it 
too late at all. We know of some very 
successful fairs held with less than a 





chief trouble is that he doesn’t know , ge Composition, ecu Peas and Other Le- month's ee enerenes aed 
grades, and therefore sells high-grade ....203—Canned Fruits, Preserves and gumes as Food, local farmers organization | of any 
cotton for low-grade prices. But in Jellies. ....249—Cereal Breakfast Foods. kind, this subject should be discussed. 
the matter of cotton seed, the average of Vegetables for /S01—-Evaporntion of Apples. Also see your county agent and ask 
farmer knows only what local buyers pee Use of Milk as Food. en See Me the your state agricultural department 
are offering and doesn’t know general 9B Glace of Mond in the louie: 89 Weanomiéal Wee eh Meat in and experiment station for their help. 
market conditions. With higher ‘MS -heed GO Mik and Iisa Use ta the Home. 

prices for seed this fall, information the Home. .487—Cheese and Its Use im the 


as to what they are bringing in all 
leading markets will be more import- 
ant than ever before. Along with co- 
Operation to secure accurate grading 
of the lint, let’s not neglect coopera- 
tion-in selling seed or exchanging it 
for meal. 
x Oe Ox 

Cotton seed averaged less than $20 
a ton in 1912-13-14, but climbed to 
$33.60 in 1915 and to a $50.50 average 


.521—Canning Tomatoes at Home riet. 
and in Club Work, 


.559—Use of Corn, Kafiir, and Cow- 
peas in the Home, + 

.644—Manufaecture and Use of Un- Home. 
fermented Grape Juice. 

.717—Feed For Young Children. 

.293—Use of Fruit as Food. 

.817—How to Select Foods, _—_ 

.771—Home-made Fireless Cookers 
and Their Use. 


.824—How to Select Foods—Foods 
Rich in Protein. 


Ways of Using It. 


-712—School Lunches, 


in the Home. 


the Body Needs. 


Vegetables, 


: Gentlemen:—Please send the free “Farmers’ Bulletins” 





for the South in 1916. The average 
price farmers received for seed per 
ton in the various states last year was dilian 
as follows: 
Name .. 
Louisiana ........$49.4 
TOE cciccscsmecce 4 
Arkansas Address 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 





.565—Corn Meal as_a Food and 


.653—Honey and Its Use 


.841—Drying Fruits and Vegetables 


.807—Bread and Bread Making. 
.808—How to Select Foods—What 


.853—Home Canning of Fruits and 


marked 
with an “X” in the above list to the following address and greatly 


A Thought for the Week 


E MUST consider not merely 

how to produce, but also how 

production affects the producer. 
In the past we have given but little 
attention to the social side of farm life. 
We should study much more closely 
than has yet been done the social or- 
ganization of the country, and in- 
quire whether its institutions are now 
really as useful to the farmer as they 
should be, or whether they should not 
be given a new direction and a new 
impulse, for no farmer’s life should 
lie merely within the boundary of his 
farm. His study must be of the east 
and the west, the morth and the 
south; for the needs vary from place 
to place.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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There are genuine 
Victrolas in great 
variety of styles to 
suit every home. 


Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and the name and address 
of nearest Victor dealer, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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paid for butterflies. insects. Some $1 to $76 
each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 74 
pon with mother's help and my pictures, 
sory nie ¢ list, and simple coin cag 5 
SINCLAI hitting ae tamp at once for prospec! 
SINCLAIR, Box 248. D: 36 » Los Angeles; Cal. 








The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please push the best one you know. 





























Once a little, lazy boy 
Who had some work to da, 
Thought he’d play the hours away, 


And toil when he was through. 
He said to 

‘Now 
But 


Johnny Bumblebee, 
won't you play with me?” 

Johnny boomed away and said, 
“I’m busy as a bee! 






“Come play with me,” the lazy boy 
To Master Robin said, 
Who ans were ae! | must find some 


And swiftly off he sped. 


When next the wind was asked to play, 
He said to lazy boy, 

“T cannot play Ww ith you, I'm in 
A windmill man’s “employ!” 

And so it was; the world seemed full 
Of those with work to do, 

Who never spend their time in play 
Until their tasks are through. 


The little lazy boy went back 
To work he'd left undone; 
And when he started in again 

It seemed not work, but fun! 














WHAT CANNING RECIPE DO 
YOU FOLLOW? 


It Is Safest to ‘Use Only the Direc- 
tions That You Know Are Adapted 
to Southern Conditions 


UCH fruit and many vegetables 
have been reported spoiled, the 
result of using the wrong directions 
in canning. Beware of any bulletin 











Western J Electric 4 


Country Home Li ght Plant 






and Winter. 


have in your home. 
them—that’s the reason. 


suited to your needs. 


electricity on your place. 








1 Name 


Brighten up your place with 
Electricity. Now is the time to 
plan for better lights for this Fall 
It will mean not 
only safe and reliable lights, but 
a steady source of power that 
will pump water, turn the cream 
separator, wash and iron the 
clothes, and save your wife all 
the drudgery of housework. 


Electric light is so easy to have 
when ycu can make it the 
Western Electric way! There’s 
just the generator and storage 
battery in the plant, and you run 
it from your gasengine. Nothing compli- 
cated. As easy to take care of as the 
Western Electric farm telephone you 
There’s 40 years 
of electrical experience back of both of 


There is a Western Electric plant exactly 
And there are Western 
Electric lamps, and motors, and pumps, and 
cream separators, and irons, and washing ma- 
chines, and numerous other appliances—all built 
expressly for use with Western Electric plants. 
Learn about them and how easily you can get 


Just mail the coupon for a copy of 
** Brightening Up the Farm’’ 


230 Lee St., Atlanta, Ga; 


Running water downstairs 
and upstairs, with an elece 
trically driven pump. 


The constant speed of the 
electric motor means bete 
ter separation ofthe cream, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
6th and Cary Sts., Richmond, Va, 
814 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 


129 Government Square, Cincinnati, O. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY : 
| Please send me illustrated booklet, No. PEF-7 
“ Brightening Up the Farm.” 





State. 


| P. O. Address 
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eH or tripe that tells you you can keep 
by THE LITTLE LAZY BOY corn, beans, peas and other nitrogen- 


ous foods by cooking them once in an 
ordinary canner or kitchen 
stove, even if that period be as much 


as three hours. 


on a 


Such directions I consider not only 
misleading, but positively dangerous 
for use in our warm climate where 
mold and bacteria grow rapidly. 

Cooking one day at boiling temper- 
ature does not kill the spores. Time 
must be given between cookings for 
the spores to develop into bacteria. 
Spores are not killed at 2i2 degrees 
Fahrenheit as are germs. 

If you have a steam pressure can- 
ner, the one day’s cooking can have 
successful results because in it the 
steam can be heated above boiling 
temperature, forced into the spores 
or seeds and thus kill them, but not 
in a hot water bath. 

Two of these bulletins 
the Northern states are 


meant for 
“Home Can- 


ning by the One-period Cold Pack 
Method,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 839, 


and “Home Canning by the Cold Pack 
Method,” published by the Internat- 
ional Harvester Company. These bul- 
letins have gained considerable circu- 
lation through the South and much 
spoiled food and many discouraged 
women are the results. 

Keep for reference your own state 
agent’s directions or those which you 


, find in The Progressive Farmer. 


latest, most 
table for glass as furn- 
ished by Mrs. Jane McKimmen. 


Following is the very 


4-H TIME TABLE 
vegetables should be 


The following 


FOR 
proceessed the 
successive 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
How Women Can Help Win the 


eo of America we are, and as 

such we stand ready and willing 
to do our share in winning this war. 
And we can do our share. 


Away back in pioneer days men 
held the guns and fired the shots 
when wild animals or murderous- 


minded Indians attacked us. We con- 
idered that we did our part when we 
kept them fed and clothed, protected 
the children and handed the powder 
as it was needed. ‘That is exactly the 
way in which we can help today 
make the men strong to protect 
from the foe that would devour us. 


to 


us 


Next week there will begin on this 
page a series of short articles con- 
cerning the various ways in which we 
can be of service. Our men are going 
to war and someone must do their 
work. Therefore, most of us must do 
very humble service. To wash the 
feet was as high a service to our 
Savior, as was anointing the head 
with oil, and we are willing to do 
whatever seems best. 

Some will serve by knitting, rolling 
bandages, etc.; still others will go 
with the hospital units or run auto- 
mobiles. The stay-at-home will not 
win as much glory as the one who 
goes forth, but each will follow the 
flag with courage—each will be doing 
her bit. 


We shall take up, one by one, the 
ways in which other women are help- 
ing to win the war. America has been 
kind to us women; it has been piti- 
lessly cruel to those of France and 
3elgium. Humanity cries to us for 
just a little sharing of that which we 
have so bountifully. Read the articles 
and find where you can be of greatest 
help. 

PRODUCTS IN GLASS 


same length of time on each of three 


days 




















Process or boil 
Blanch Liquor Size Jarjon each of three 
successive days 
. | SS |i minute on cob....|Water, salt ana 
Ci: See eee pint --{1% hour 
Garden peas........ 1 to 4 minutes...... Water, salt and 
BINNEY o's 6 33s50.004 cxe-8-07 0) ee 1% hour 
MODOTASUM. 6.635.055 A WIMUCEY bento ts Eid rr Sear arene ea Quarts... 1 hr. 20 mins. 
PEMDOPARUS. «5.65556 I ~ FRRRIOUERC 5.6 os bods ween RSE 6 0055-6.6.5,0-64.5-6:08 DIN... occ 1 hour 
came, beans......... 2 to 4 minutes...... WINGS 9 eae eee aac ht eee 1 hr. 25 mins 
eee 2 to 2 wines, 6.6.6. HSTING sc eicer eae ees quart. s...,1% hour 
IS re Oho > 6: 3.645 Pie 6:8) wie o-0. B89 0.0 00% bia de PO bee cee sys wo" DING.2 2 8s 1 hr, 15 mins 
| Serer ere oe qGart.. i+ 1% hours 
MME a1e aie 5 101s bes.8 Veiv-4.2-8e oak eels weeks OG CONG. <i.,.5 50465 pint...... hr. 25 mins 
Nar was cd Seve feb -u Ais:--0-8:008.8 4:¢61510ara ok of ae: SS ae ee oo ee 1% hour 
INTE Didi vio 6 o-0 lioshie Gee aw erai econ e GOGH BORG. ic. 6 sees pint...... 1 hr. 25 mins. 
0 Se eer 4+ minutes. INET 6 csi 6 ste 5-8 5.8 5e quart...., 1% hour 
MRPERIINIS SD 5.6 + 9.0 ¢ 0.06 30:0 4 minutes. I bee ee ee MOURN 5-656: 4:5.0 1 hr. 15 mins. 








*Brine is made of 2% ounces (14 cup) of 


From experience I am advising the 
following method of canning in glass: 
Fill the jar, place rubber thereon, seal 
lightly, and place in the canner. Do 
not seal the jar tightly until at the 
end of the processing time when it is 
to be taken from the canner, then 
seal tightly. In the three-day process 
raise the spring on the second day, 
seal tightly when taking from the 
canner. On the third day .raise the 
spring; seal tight when taking from 
the canner. This will prevent rubber 








blow-outs and makes the jar very 
much easier to handle. You will ob- 
serve that the time of processing and 
the time of exhausting are one and 


salt to 1 gallon of water. 


Don’t Let Your Children Stop 


School 


CHOOL doors will soon be open- 

ing. All over the land young peo- 
ple are making themselves ready for 
college. Are your boys and girls 
among them? 

This year as never before will there 
be the temptation to keep the chil- 
dren to help with the crops and can- 
ning. Many of the older boys are 
gone to war, the colored laborers 
have left for the North; what are you 
going to do for help? With all that, 
keep the children in school if you 
can. 















the same. A school-trained brain gives a boy 
4-H TIME TABLE FOR PRODUCTS IN GLASS 

Blanch Liquor Size Jar Process or Boil 
Tomatoes....... 1 Minute...ccccsecce THO. WRUOE 5 os: 06's ase 5:4 OMBTE. . 0s 40 minutes 
Tomatoes....... 1 MIVUtO, <0 5060 CoitiO: WOLOE. ss carenes Bee 30 minutes 
String beans..... Sto S minutes: ..... yn ere eee quart..... 1 hr .and 25 mins 
String beans..... B CO © WRIMUCOR. 65-6 oo PPO o6 ss bc oe esas se DIME. 60s 1 hr. and 10 mins. 
Sweet potatoes..|Cook % done....... 2 tablespoons water.jquart..... 3% hours 
Sweet potatoes..|Cook % domne....... 2 tablespoons water jpint...... 3 hours 
MAMGE TCVAMEs <.00 thos 0 ccm dese ohe0 6 6 eels PUI od vcculcaee saree ar 40 minutes 
Baby Beets...... Cook % done....... PROT csc ssaceeeeet 2 hours 
Baby Beets...... Cook % done 1% hour 


Boil down thick.... 
Boil down thick.... 


Soup Mixture.... 
Soup Mixture.... 








Apples 1 YRIMGEC. sac vce ees - |No. 
Apples , WHINUtO.s 600 se eee No. 
Berries....ccecees fT MINnGCs osc cesses «2 | No, 
Berries....-+++-- EL MiMUte. 26 202 00:08 No. 

1 minute 

1 minute 

1 minute 


1 minute. 











COMP ONOE «3 x6 6.0560 obs 0s 00 a00 00s 00 ee en 













a ee ee ee OO CO 


2 hours 

i% hour 

25 minutes 
minutes 
5 minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 


Syrup 
Syrup 











*Brine is made of 2% ounces (% 





One pint ‘of sugar is one pound, 








cup) saltto 1 gallon water. 


To make syrups recommended, boil sugar and water together in proportions given 
below: 

Syrup No. 1, use 14 ounces to 1 gallon water. 

Syrup No. 2, use 1 pound 14 ounces, to 1 gallon water. 

Syrup No. 3, use 3 pounds 9 ounces to gallon water, 

Syrup No, 4, use 5 pounds 8 ounces to 1 gallon water. 

Syrup No 5, use 6 pounds 13 ounces to 1 gallon water. 


A pound is 16 ounces, 
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8347—Children’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
The dress is cut in one piece and slips on over the 


8117—Boys’ Russian Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 


i 8398—Children’s Dress.-Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
haw The dress is cut in one piece and has a separate 
guimpe, 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farme: 





“ 








2, and 6 years. 





The blouse closes at the right side of the front and | 

the pattern provides for straight trousers. 
8487—Boys’ Norfolk Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. The | 

suit consists ‘of box-plaited jacket and straight trous- 





and equal chance with others when 
thrown into the full brunt of life’s 
battle. Every graduation day in- 
creases the average of intelligence 
against which your child must con- 
tend. 


There was a time when a farmer 
got along almost as well in a business 
way with little learning. If he judges 
his boy’s needs by the standard of 
training necessary in his own younger 
days he forgets that he lives in an- 
other generation; he does not know 
that the stress of competition has in- 
tensified, and that what was once am- 
ple preparation is considered semi- 
ignorance today. 

Once the old musket was sufficient, 
but it was considered very poor de- 
fence when the high-power rifle came 
into common use. Now, guns that 
shoot from six to twelve miles have 
in large measure replaced the per- 
sonal rifle. As once the directions 
were, “Wait to shoot till you see the 
whites of his eyes” and now accurate 
instruments are used to measure 
shots to reach points beyond the 
range of vision, so farming and home- 
making that were once face to face 
problems are becoming matters of 
studying crop reports, statistics, a 
knowledge of bacteria, the causes of 
disease and other large business 
methods and educational needs. 

Do not be scared by war conditions 
nor tempted by prices. Do your best 
to keep the little children from miss- 
ing one day at school, and if you can, 
give the older one a college educa- 
tion. 





Important Warning to Those Going 
Off to School This Fall 


Bors and girls who are contem- 

plating entering school or college 
this fall should look well to their 
health before leaving home or before 
school opens. Parents will do well to 
have their children observe a few 
plain precautions. 

First, have them visit the dentist 
and have their mouths put in a 
healthful condition. 

Second, have them visit an oculist 
if they have frequent headaches and 
trouble with their eyes. 

Third, have them consult a special- 
ist if they have difficulty in breathing 
through the nose or trouble of any 
kind with their ears, nose or throat. 

And above all have them vaccinated 
against typhoid fever and smallpox. 
One or two defective teeth have 
een known to blight the entire col- 
ege year of otherwise diligent stud- 
ents. Eyes that needed only to have 
glasses fitted have been the means of 
failure to many boys and girls. Nasal 
obstructions that are easy to remove 





and correct have been responsible for 
defective hearing and_ inefficiency. 
Furthermore, it is not infrequent that 
a student comes down with typhoid 
fever in a short time after entering | 
school. 

All of this, however, to a large ex- 
tent, can be prevented. Now is the | 
time for prevention. | 


| SOME PICKLE RECIPES |, 


Sweet Pickled Peaches 
FVEN pounds peaches, 1 pint vinegar, 344 
pounds sugar. Boil vinegar and sugar to- 
gether for ten minutes, then put in the 
peaches—just enough to cover the bottom of 
the kettle—and boil until you can pierce 
them with a straw. Remove to a plattér. 
When all are cooked like this, boil the 
syrup until thick, Then add all the peaches 
and let boil up once. Remove and bottle. 
Cock one whole clove in the vinegar for 
each small peach and two for each large 
peach, 
Sweet 











Pickle—Green 
Raisins 

Slice as many tomatoes ag you want and 
soak them in strong salt water three days 
and nights. Then soak in fresh water 
changing the water twice daily till it no 
longer tastes salty. Simmer in alum water 
—one tablespoonful of alum to two quarts 
water—and then in fresh water until it just 
comes to a boil. To every three pounds of 
tomatoes add one and a half pounds s } 


Tomatoes with 








one pint vinegar and the following spices 
tied in a cheese cloth or muslin bag: 
1 teaspoon mace, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 tea- 


spoon allspice, 1 teaspoon cinnamon. 

Cook until tender, about one-half or three- 
fourths of an hour. Ten minutes before re- 
moving from fire add 1 pound of seeded rai- 
sins for each gallon of tomatoes. 

Svecet Pickle Cucumbers 

Remove from brine and soak 25 large cu- 
cumbers, cut in inch pi in water until 
they taste fresh. Put in a little water with 
a small piece of alum about the size of an 
eggs and let stand over night. Pour off wa- 
ter in the morning. To one quart of vine- 
gar add: 

2 tablespoons white mustard seed, 1 ta- 
blespoon cloves, 1 tablespoon allspice, 1 ta- 
blespoon horse radish, 1 tablespoon cinna- 
mon (stick), 1 tablespoon mustard, 1 table- 
spoon mace. 

Boil three minutes. To this add three 
pounds of brown sugar. After removing 
from fire pour over the cucumbers and bot- 
tle, either while hot or cold. 

Mustard Pickle 

1 quart small or large cut up cucumbers, 
2 quarts small onions, 3 large cauliflowers, or 
cabbage, (cut up, using the heart also), 1 
quart snap beans, 6 hot peppers, cut across. 

Put all in a weak brine for twenty-four 
then scald in same brine and drain. 
1 a paste of— 
6 tablespoons 








mustard, 1% tablespoons 
turmeric, 3 Cups sugar, 2 cups flour, 2 quarts 
vinegar, 

Mix all together with a little cold vine- 
gai Let remainder of the vinegar come to 
a boil then stir in paste and let boil a few 
minutes, stirring all the time to prevent 
burning Pour mixture over pickles, hot, 
and bottle. Seal tight. 

Cucumber Catsup, or Relish 

Pare and grate or grind full grown 
then drain through a sifter and 

the green water which will 
the catsup to s il if left on. 
ten or twelve hours for cucumbers 
To every pint of the pulp left, 






1 tablespoon salt, 2 tablespoons ugar, 2 
tablespoon w hite mustard seed, 2 
poons ground mustard, 1 large or 2 med 
ium sized onions, (grated), ™% pint vinegar 

Put in small jars and cover wel! with 
sugar. It does not require cooking. 

Dill Pickles 

In a crock or keg put a generous layer of 
dill, using the whole plant except the root 
Lay on it a layer of large, green cucumbers— 

. cumber deep. Make alternate layers 
ind cucumbers using a great deal of 
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A Big Washing With Little Work 


That’s the result when you use 20 Mule Team Borax. It softens the water— 
it helps the soap do its best work—it whitens the clothes and makes your linen 
take a glossier ironing. But thelaundry is only one of the many places where 





MULE TEAM BORAX 


hae a big use. Take the kitchen for instance. 20 


a th 





» pore cl and anti 


Mule Team Borax makes dish washing easy. 


It cuts the grease—puts a shine on china and glassware. And in the bath tub you find this 





a 
~<a, 


20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips a 


Soap in chip form. Saves you soap cutting. Blended in the right 
proportions, one part Borax to three parts of pure soap. N 
stitute for Borax but a time, labor and money saver that will pay you 
to use every wash day. See the picture of the famous 20 Mules on 


each of the above packages. Sold by all dealers. 
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red and black pepper. These cucumbers 
may be cut in two lengthwise if desired. 

To fifteen cups of boiled water add 1 cup, 
(% pint) salt and one cup vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons alum will make them more brittle. 
When the water is cool pour it over the cu- 
cumbers. On the top lay a clean, white 
cloth; over this put a board that fits inside 
the vessel, and on this put a big, clean stone 
sufficiently heavy to keep the pickles well 
under the liquid which must come up at 
least two inches above the board. 

Every day for from one week to ten days, 
according to the weather, remove the cloth 
carefully, wash, boil, rinse and hang it in 
the sun. Two cloths used alternately are 
better. 

These pickles will keep from five to six 
weeks if no part of them is allowed to float, 
but they will not keep all winter in our 
climate. The life-time of the pickles can 
be lengthened somewhat by covering stone 
and all with the liquid and then adding a 
few tablespoons of cottonseed oil to form a 
covering and keep out the air. Tie brown 
paper over the keg to keep out the vinegar 
flies. 





Questions Answered 


ONTAINERS for sauer kraut seem to be 

hard to find. Barrels that have held 
vinegar or molasses are good. It is said 
that barrels in which soda fountain drinks 
are shipped can be obtained and if well 
soaked and scalded are best of all. 

“To keep ice is our problem. We get 200 
pounds a week, pack it well in sawdust, 
keep the ice-box on the back porch and still 
it melts before the week is out.’’ Here area 
few suggestions that may lengthen the life 
of the ice: 

1. Move the ice-box from the porch where 
the air circulates to a room where it is still. 
A funnel and pipe will carry away the water. 

2. Set the ice-box in another box if possi- 
ble and fill the space with sawdust. 

3. Tack many thicknesses of newspaper 
over the ice-box. 

Use an iceless refrigerator for all those 
foods not requiring extreme cold 

5. During an unusually hot afternoon 
when you particularly want the ice to last 
throw a big cloth over the box, sprinkle oc- 
casionally with the watering can and let 
evaporation carry away the heat. 

6. See that the ice-box drain opening does 
not admit air. 

7. Wrap the ice in several thicknesses of 
newspaper, 

8 Plan so as to open the ice-box door 
but seldom. 
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Organ Offer 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Offer—Breaking All Records— 
eatest Giter Ever Made 


cause I want every family to know the elevat 
wer and the delights of sweet or, music, 
ve originated the wonderful Adler plan of sell- 
ing organs which has made the ** Adler’ a house- 
hold w n = — apes Pod Ghose fomeus 
organs are in the homes ©: e people. 
today for big, handsomely illustrated PreeO u 
Catalog. Learn how you can havethe World’s 
Best —win 


Medal at National Conservation Ex; 
tion Knoxville, Teni., 1913, sent to your 
home without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does not 

prove all I claim—just shipit back to 

me—and your trial doesn’t cost you 
a single penny. 


No Burden 
No Interest 
No Collectors 
Send nomone 
until you decide 
tobuy. Then pay 
me at yourconven- 
ience, small amounts. 
, at the end of a 
7oar. the “‘Adler*” 
ails to make good 
on every claim, I will 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adler is the World’s 
Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
made before, 
50-Year Guarantee. 





wholesale factory 
prices, The Adler 
Pian thorough! 
wrecks all reta 






oes prices, ab- 
9. Do not keep the box open a second es ae 


longer than necessé 

10, Never put v 

11. Cool big dis 
in the box. 

2. Hiave a table right at the box and put 
everything to go in the box on it before op- 
ening the door. It is estimated that each 
second the door is open averages one pound 


| 

| 

| 

of ice melted | 
* *x * 

| 


try. 
irm food in the box. 
es before putting them 







“Iron in the water gives everything a dirty 
appearance. We use artesian water and all 
the tubs and sinks are discolored; the wash 
rags are red, too [ have tried Gold Dust, 
Dutch Cleanser, even lye and silver polish 
but nothing seems to help.” 

The brownish red stain is really iron rust 
or oxide of iron [t unaffected by alkalis, | 
therefore lye and silver polish will not do 
Gold Dust and Dutch Cleanser have a thous- |} 
and splendid uses but cleaning bath tubs and | 
sinks are not among them. A cloth mois- 
tened in kerosene is the only thing to remove 
grease and dirt from enamel—tubs, bowls or | 
kitchen sink 





tween”’ profits. 


Mail 





Adier Mig. 
3865 W. Chestnu' 


Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
| Organ Book, 
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The man who's wise will advertise. 
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By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 





“Are you going to get up now?” she 
asked a little wearily. 


Pollyanna Grows Up “Why, y-yes,” murmured Aunt 
The Second Glad Book 


Polly, still with that faint surprise in 
her eyes. “What’s the matter, Polly- 
anna? Are you especially tired?” 

“Yes, I am tired this morning. I 
didn’t sleep well, either. I hate not to 
sleep. Things always plague so in the 
night, when you wake up.” 
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$50 IN CASH PRIZES 











CHAPTER XXVII—(Continued) 


We desire “Economy” recipes, % HAT’S so—but you know the 
suitable to the times—new and § T 

special uses in which Flavoring 
Extracts are used in making 


sun never seems quite so per- 
fectly lovely as it does after a 
lot of rain like this,’ smiled Polly- 
anna, deftly arranging a bit of lace 
| and ribbon at her aunt’s throat. “Now 





Cakes, Pies, Candies, Drinks, 


Ices, Desserts, etc. m come. Breakfast’s all ready. Just you 
: wait till you see what I’ve got for 
We Will Pay $5 Each for a, you. 


the First Best 6 Recipes; 
,» and $1 for the Next 20 Best. 


Aunt Polly, however, was not to be 
diverted, even by corn muffins, this 
morning. Nothing was right, nothing 
was even endurable, as she felt; and 
Pollyanna’s patience was sorely taxed 
before the meal was over. To make 
matters worse, the roof over the east 
attic window was found to be leak- 
ing, and an unpleasant letter came in 
the mail. Pollyanna, true to her creed, 
laughingly declared that, for her part, 
she was glad they had a roof—to 
leak; and that, as for the letter, she’d 
been expecting it for a week, anyway, 
OUR BEST OFFER and she was actually glad she 

wouldn’t have to worry any more for 
fear it would come. It couldn’t come 
now, because it had come; and ’twas 
over with. 

All this together with sundry oth- 
er hindrances and annoyances, delay- 
ed the usual morning work until far 
into the afternoon—something that 
was always particularly displeasing 
| to methodical Aunt Polly, who order- 


Try your hand—send in a recipe at once! 
Sauer’s Extracts are pure, full strength and 
fine flavor,—the largest selling brand in the 
United States. Ask your dealer for Sauer’s 
—refuse imitations. Contest -has been ex- 
tended to close September Ist. 


THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY, 


Richmond, Virginia. 











Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one yea 
for $1.56. 


Get a neighbor not now sube 
scribing to join you on thi¢ 
proposition when you renew. 











You’ll Keep on Buying 
This Family Hosiery 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery gives every- 
body whe tries it so much extra long serv- 
ice and comfort that they always buy and 
demand this family brand of hosiery. It 
wears as you have always wanted hosiery 
to wear. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


WRIH AY 
ay” 
Hoste 


The heels, soles and toes are strongly 
reinforced. The wide elastic, garter-tear- 
ing tops with the anti-run stitch are 

nit on fo stay. The quality is uniform 
throughout, sizes correctly marked, and 
the legs are full length. Toes are smooth 
and even. The famous Durham dyes pre- 
vent color from fading or turning green 

from wearing or washing. Sells for 15, 

19, 25 and 35 cents the pair. 


Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for 
the entire family. 
Ask your dealer to show you our women’s 


and men’s 35-cent silk mercerized hosiery 
with the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 


“T guess I know that,” frettec 
ed her own life, preferably, by the Polly. “I didn’t sleep - ok oo 
tick of the clock. two o’clock myself. And there’s that 
“But it’s half-past three, Pollyanna, toof! How are we going to have it 
already! Did you know it?” she fret- fixed, pray, if it never stops raining? 
ted at last. “And you haven’t made Have you been up to empty the 
the beds yet.” pans?” 
“No, dearie, but I will. Don’t wor- “Oh, yes—and took up some more. 
ry.” There’s a new leak now, further 
“But, did you hear what I said? OV¢: 
Look at the clock, child. It’s after “A new one! Why, it’ll all be leak- 
three o'clock!” ing yet!” 
“So ’tis, but never mind, Aunt Polly. Pollyanna opened her lips. She had 
We can be glad ’tisn’t after four.” almost said, “Well, we can be glad to 
Aunt Polly sniffed her disdain. = gear all at eet then,” when 
: she suddenly r red, stib- 
me ate you can,” she observed stituted, in : ee pn a paula: 
tartly. “Very likely it will, auntie. It looks 
Pollyanna laughed. like it now, fast enough. Anyway, it’s 
“Well, you see, auntie, clocks are made fuss enough for a whole roof 
accommodating things, when you stop already, and I’m sick of it!” With 
to think about it. I found that out which statement, Pollyanna, her face 
long ago at the Sanatorium. When I carefully averted, turned and trailed 
was doing something that I liked, and listlessly out of the room. 
I didn’t want the time to go fast, I'd “It’s so funny and so—so hard, I’m 
just look at the hour hand, and I'd afraid I’m making a mess of it,” she 
feel as if I_had lots of time—it went whispered to herself anxiously, as she 
so slow. Then, other days, when I hurried down-stairs to the kitchen. 


had to keep something that hurt on : ; 
for an hour, maybe, I’d watch the lit- Behind her, Aunt Polly, in the bed- 


tle second hand; and you see then I *00™, gazed after her with eyes that 
felt as if Old Time was just humping were again faintly puzzled. 

himself to help me out by going as Aunt Polly had occasion a good 
fast as ever he could. Now I’m watch- many times before six o’clock that 
ing the hour hand today, ’cause I night to gaze at Pollyanna with sur- 
don’t want time to go fast. See?” she prised and questioning eyes, Nothing 
twinkled mischievously, as she hur- Was right with Pollyanna. The fire 
ried from the room, before Aunt would not ‘burn, the wind blew one 
Polly had time to answer. particular blind loose three times, and 

It was certainly a hard day, and by still a third leak was discovered in 
night Pollyanna looked pale and the roof. The mail brought to Polly- 
worn out. This, too, was a source of @"ma a letter that made her cry 
worriment to Aunt Polly. (though no amount of questioning on 

“Dear me, child, you look tired to Aunt Polly’s part would persuade her 
death!” she fumed. “What we're go- to tell why). Even the dinner went 
ing to do I don't know. I suppose wrong, and innumerable things hap- 
you'll be sick next!” pened in the afternoon to call out 
“Nonsense, auntie! I’m not sick a gt yo eg sarangi 
bit,” declared Pollyanna, dropping hal ot unt the day was more than 
herself with a sigh on to the couch. valf gone did a look of shrewd sus- 
But I’m tired. My! how good this Picton suddenly fight for supremacy 
couch feels! I’m glad I’m tired, after with the questioning in Aunt Polly’s 
Sud om alee te Gest.” eyes, i ollyanna saw this she made 

itis : : no sign. Certainly there was no 
Aunt Polly turned with an impa- abatement in her fretfulness and dis- 
tient gesture. content. Long before six o’clock, 
“Glad—glad—glad! Of course you’re however, the suspicion in Aunt Pol- 
glad, Pollyanna. You’re always glad ly’s eyes became conviction, and 
for everything. I never saw such a_ drove to ignominious defeat the puz- 
girl, Oh, yes, I know it’s the game,” zled questioning. But, curiously 
she went on, in answer to the look enough then, a new look came to take 
that came to Pollyanna’s face. “And its place, a look that was actually a 
it’s a very good game, too; but I twinkle of amusement. 
A ae yoy og it ——, — far. At last after a particularly doleful 
ot at oe nese Pee et ce on Pollyanna’s part, Aunt 
| anna. Honestly it would be a real — bed a nee hands with a ges- 
relief if you wouldn’t be glad for ture of half-langhing despair. 
something, sometime !” That'll do, that'll do, child! I'll 

“Why, auntie!” Pollyanna pulled S!Vve up. I’ll confess myself beaten at 
herself half erect. my own game. You can be—glad for 

“Well, it would. You just try it that, if = like,” she finished with a 
sometime, and see.” iy — ; ree 

“But, auntie, I~” Pollyanna stop- I know, auntie, but you said—” be- 
ped and eyed her aunt reflectively. An 8?" E ollyanna demurcly. 
odd look came to her eyes; a slow , “Yes, yes, but I never will again,” 
smile curved her lips. Mrs. Chilton, interrupted Aunt Polly, with empha- 
who had turned back to her work, sis. “Mercy, what a day this has 
paid no heed; and, after a minute, been! I never want to live through 
Pollyanna lay ‘back on the couch another like it.” She hesitated, flush- 
without finishing her sentence, the ed_a little, then went on with evident 
curious smile still on her lips. difficulty: “Furthermore, I—I want 

It was raining again when Polly- you to know that—that I understand 
anna got up the next morning, and a 1 haven’t played the game myself— 
northeast wind was still whistling very well, lately; but, after this, ’'m 
down the chimney. Pollyanna at the s0Ing to—to try— Where’s my hand- 
window drew an involuntary sigh; kerchief ? she finished sharply, fumb- 
but almost at once her face changed. ling in the folds of her dress. 

“Oh, well, I’m glad—” She clapped Pollyanna sprang to her feet and 
her hands to her lips. “Dear me,” crossed instantly to her aunt’s side. 
she chuckled softly, her eyes dancing, “Oh, but Aunt Polly, I didn’t mean 
“I shall forget—I know I shall; and __ Jy’ was just a—a joke ” she quav- 
that'll spoil it all! I must just re- ered in auicke distress. “I never 
oe ee for anything— thought of your taking it that way.” 

ses eata, did ma make corn muf- “Of course _ you didn’t,” snapped 
fins that morning. She started the Aunt Polly, with all the asperity of a 








breakfast, then went to her aunt’s stern, repressed woman who abhors 
room. scenes and sentiment, and who 1s 
Mrs, Chilton was still in bed. mortally ufrasé she bebe: gi eon 
“I see it rains, as usual,” she ob- her heart has ‘been touched. “Dor 
served, by way at greeting 3 you suppose I know you didn’t mean 
uel ie Waste operteetty horria® lee, WAP! De you Heme. Oe 
scolded Pollyanna Nits valet *most cong et _— ce: been te Bat Pot 
: : me a lesson that —ld— u - 
every day this week, too. I hate such lyanna’s strong young arms had her 
gene? iy t oe Se in a close embrace, and she could not 
unt Polly turned wi 1 - finish the sentence. 
ise in her eyes; but Pollyanna was , 
bes gl 4 (Continued next week) 





looking the other way. 
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Saturday, August 11, 


1917] 
Soy Bean Oil 


IRCULAR No. 29 of the North Car- 
olina Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, West Raleigh, N. C., treats of 
“The Commercial Use of the Soy 
Bean,” and consists of extracts of 
letters to C. B. Williams, Agricul- 
a Extension Service, West Ral- 
igh, N. C., from manufacturers who 
e handling or using soy bean oil in 
he manufacture of different pro- 
ducts 
The following comment on these 
letters published in the circular is 
made by the author: 


“From the foregoing extracts, it is 
quite evident that soy bean oil has 
wide usefulness in the manufacture 
of soap, paint, varnish, enamel, ja- 
pans, linoleums, oilcloth and other 
waterproofing materials, asphaltum, 


salad oils and other human foods, ete. 

“Tt would seem, too, that with the 
spread of the boll weevil, Southern 
farmers will of necessity sooner or 
later be compelled to grow other 
crops more generally than has been 
the case in the past. If such soil- 
improving crops as soy beans may be 
rationally substituted on some of the 
acres now devoted to cotton, it is 
more than probable that the ravages 
of this insect may prove in the end 
to be of benefit rather than other- 
wise. There would certainly seem 
to be a bright future for a crop like 
this, that may be utilized not only 
for soil-improving purposes, for the 
production of hay, and for providing 
nutritious grazing for livestock, but 
also to supply beans that may be 
used for the production of an oil that 
has already many technical uses and 
for a concentrated meal that is suit- 
able for feeding and fertilizing pur- 
poses. 

“A farmer producing soy beans may 
put them on the market or not, he 
being guided in his decision by 
whether prices are satisfactory or 
not. If prices are unsatisfactory, the 
farmer could graze his vines, cut 
them for hay, or let them go on to 
maturity and harvest the beans, later 
using the beans and straw for feed- 
ing to such stock as he might have 
on the farm. 


it would 
seem logical for the oil 
mills to use the beans to prolong 
their operating season, as they can 
in most cases for this operation use 
the same machinery that is used in 
the crushing of cotton seed. It is 
believed that those mills which crush- 
ed beans during the past season were 
so encouraged by the results of the 
operation that in most cases their 


“If a profit can be seen, 
certainly 


crushings will be materially increas- 
ed during the coming season. 
“There is no question but that 


the use of refined vegetable oils is 


coning into more common use daily, 
not only in the arts, but also for hu- 
man consumption. 


cr 


he state, and the South gener- 
ally, would seem to have in the soy 
bean a crop that could go a long way 
toward supplying a large amount of 
oil required for consumption in the 
Ways indicated above. 

“During the past fall, 
spring a goodly 
Produced soy 
might be : 


winter and 
number of oil mills 
bean oil. The oil, as 
expected, was put on the 
market without standardization. Buy- 
ers could, therefore, not know defi- 
niteciy what they were securing until 
the shipment had arrived. It is al- 
Ways necessary, in order that a com- 
modity of this or any other kind may 
Teach its greatest commercial im- 
Portance, that it be put up in the 
Standard grades required by the dif- 
ferent consumers. Again, too, the oil 
was sold in all kinds of containers 


and possessed different colors, 
amounts of foods, and varied in 
chemical and physical properties. It 
would seem to us that, as was the 
case with cottonseed oil, before it 
reached its greatest commercial im- 
Portance, it will become necessary 
that the oil of the soy 


bean be put 
up in uniform standard grades, be re- 
fined “when required and be shipped 


in regular standard commercial con- 
tainers.” 





“The Home Canner Is the Winter 
Garden 


HE home canner is the winter gar- 

den. It takes all the good things 
summer gives us and puts them away 
for winter use. With it you can also 
can your “hog and hominy.” 

Many things are really better can- 
ned than before canning. My advice 


is that you install a home canner and | 


“can everything you can” while you 
eat everything you cannot. 
The simplest home canner is the 
b 


kitchen stove and the boiler. Wher- 
ever you can get water to boil you 
can can—only you should know how 





to do it simply and easily. It is no | 
long, hot, hard process, if only you | 
know how. But most of us do not | 


know how. There are 
colleges in this state 


graduates of 
now who do 


not know how to can peaches—been | 


too busy learning all about books 
the past to give any attention to a 
small matter like canning. As in 


most things there is a best way to | 


can and there are other ways. The 
“best way” to can anything is to fin- 
ish the job of packing and sealing be- 
fore you think of putting your can 
in the cooker—whether that cooker 
be steam or water. In a nice, shady, 
cool place you pack it just as you 
want it and seal it so it cannot leak, 


so it cannot let anything either in | 


or out, and then put it in your tank 
and process for the required length 
of time. How simple this is. No 
scalding your hands, no time nor 
good taste lost in “exhausting,” no 
spoiled cans after you finish, espec- 
ially if you can in tin, for every tin 
can will show instantly when packed 
and processed this way if it is not 
securely sealed, and you can mend it 
then. Yes, if you try the cold pack 
and the cold seal plan you will never 
have any other. You can multiply 
your output, and divide your time 
and trouble in canning. 


G. T. HOWERTON. 





Every Neighborhood School Should 
Have School and Traveling 
Libraries 


NTIL seven years ago our school 

had never had a library. Prior to 
this the children, and many of the 
grown-ups, took but little interest in 
reading. 3ut since that time there 
has been marked improvement. Now 
even the dullest children can find 
some books in the collection that just 
suit their fancy, thus brightening and 
broadening their minds, and possibly 
being a great factor in making them 
useful citizens. 

I think our state is doing a noble 
work in placing the school as well as 
the traveling library within the reach 
of all the people of the state. The 
pity is that every school district does 
not avail itself of the opportunities 
placed before it. 

In looking over the district statis- 
tics of white schools in our County 
(Beaufort), I notice there are twen- 
ty-five schools that have no libraries. 
If the people of these twenty-five dis- 
tricts could only realize what they 
are missing they would get busy and 
secure a library at once. It is almost 
a shame to let the children do with- 
out good boks when they may be had 
with so little effort. The older peo- 
ple, too, may be greatly benefited by 
reading good books. 

In addition to our school library, 
we now have a traveling library that 
is much enjoyed by the readers of 
our community. This is another way 
of getting good reading matter cheap, 
the only cost being the freight from 


and to Raleigh. The books are all 
that can be desired, nothing cheap or 
trashy. 


We extend thanks to The Progres- 
sive Farmer for calling our attention 
to this method of obtaining good lit- 
erature at such slight cost. 

MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 















Save Money 


on Paint 


Buy paint by the job 
not by the gallon. 
Forget how many 
quarts the paint can 
holds. Find out how 
<M, Many square yards of 
y long service are in it. 
What you really 
want is property pro- 
tection and improved 
Gppearance for the 
greatest possible 
gumber of years. 


Hixson 
Town& a DenTRY 


is the result of 124 years of paint making experience. 
is plainly printed on every can. It is all paint. For this reason it 
will spread further, cover better, last longer and save you money 
in both first and last cost. 


The formula 


If there is no Harrison dealer near you, write us direct. 


Get Our Free Farmer’s Paint Book No. H-56 


Don’t buy nor use paint until you have read this valuable in- 
struction book. Write for it now. 


HARRISONS, INC. 


Established 1793 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, Minneapolis 
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1% TO 500 HORSE POWER 
Are the best that you can buy. 
repair bills. The “OOS” has been tho standard for more than 28 years. 
a litetime. Write today for our catalog and best prices. Please 
state size and style engine required 





We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 


127 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 











F oO oO hen TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 


You pay a little more for the engine and have less 
They last 























$95 to $115 Pays for Board, Tuition, Rent, Fuel and Light at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL firi't's 


for 9 months. Mineral water, no malaria. 
at cost.) ‘It Is the best and cheapest school in the State.’’— oonce, Member Legislat 
“One of the best preparatory schools in the State.’’—C bank Star. ‘In my op inion there 
School in this part of the country doing better and pa a educational work.’’—E. Y. W 
Congress, 9th District N. C. TERM OPENS AUGUST 7 

For illustrated catalog address, 


Mountain scenery. gy trained, experienced teachers. 


ILLS 


Board 
ure of N. C. 
is no High 
Jebb, Member 


WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. C. 





Ve save you more than ever this season on honestly built, reliable cer 


2. Runabouts, Surries, Farm Wagons and all Vehicles. Caaad the driving sea- 


guaranteed rigs—made of tough close-grained highland hickory- 
first class material and honest construction throughout. Our new 
= models represent the utmost for the money. Write for catalog. 


The Spotiess Co., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Vee XA 


eel 


son witha classy newibuggy. Spotless vehieles arestrictly high grade 
Se 2 
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HAVE YOU READ 


By CLARENCE POE 


If not, then get a copy now. 


It is a practical guide-book to the whole big subjec 
coéperation. 


coéperating with your neighbors. 


One big subject after another is covered and so expla 
that 


and how to practice it. 





1. Marketing cotton, cotton seed, grain, 6. Coéperation in 
nd fruit; livestock sires; 
truck crops, vegetables anc gg oe ns 


getting p 


-ountry life; 

10. The sort of constitution, 
regulations and parliamentary 
adopt in a farmers’ club, marketi 


4, Codperation in buying and using im- 
proved farm machinery ; 

5. Codbperation in credit unions, mutual 
savings and loan associations, etc.; ciation or coéperative society, 
All these subjects and many others are covered, everything being based on 
experience of farmers who are working together successfully in places visited 
author—studies of success that will inspire you to go and do likewise, 

Get the book and get all your neighbors to read it, 

56 pages, cloth bound; price $1. With The Progressive Farmer 

Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





“How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits” 


Chapter after chapter tells how to make extra profits by 


any man can understand the new and better method 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE IMPORTANT SUBJECTS: 


mutual fire insur- 

2. Marketing livestock, poultry, dairy nanos a 

eroducts, etc.; : 8. How to make a success of a farm- 
3. Codperative purchase of fertilizers, ers’ club or local Farmers’ Union; 

feedstuffs and general farm supplies; 9. Coéperation to improve and enrich 


one year $1.50. 


t of 


ined 


ure-bred 


by-laws, 
rules to 
ng asso- 


actual 
by the 
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RT RE ES 
The COLT Carbide 
Lighting and Cooking Plant 


Has won the endorsement 
of 25,000 users 








From these users we have received 
thousands of letters testifying that the 
“Colt”? furnishes brilliant light for house 
and barns and fuel for the kitchen range 
at a LOWER COST than other light 
plants furnish light alone. 

These letters one and all tell of the 
economy and satisfaction of this double 
service, and of the permanency and 
reliability of the plant. 

Read for yourself this typical 
quotation from letter 315 
Grand Isle, Vermont, 
August 21, 1916, 

“I installed one of your No. 50 generators in 
May, 1906, a little over ten years ago, and for all 
this time there has not been one minute but what it 
was working perfectly, and today it looks as fine as 
when first installed. The cost of running it has 
been from 50c to $2.00 per month. We take sum- 
mer boarders and do a great deal of cooking with 
the gas, which is very fine for that purpose, there- 
fore the extra cost. I once ran an incubator with 
good success with this gas. D. I. CENTER 


Don’t choose a Lighting Plant until 
you have investigated the Colt two-in-one 
service. Write for complete information. 
A. P. RAINEY, Westminster, Md. 


Managing Salesman for §. B. Colt Co., New York, N. Y. 











ROANOKE COLLEGE 
SALEM, VIRGINIA. 


Situated in the famous Roan- 


° 

Location oke Valley, unsurpassed for 

bealthful climate and grandeur of surround- 

ing mountain scenery. 

R k A Standard American College for 
an Men—A member of the Association 

of American Colleges. 

e Courses for degrees ar- 
Curriculum ranged in groups prepar- 
ing for life and looking to professional training. 

oleae A strong Faculty of 19; Li- 
Facilities brary of 25,000 volumes; work- 
ing laboratories; eight buildings, including 
new Dormitory System 250 feet in length and 
Gymnasium. 

Full corps of professors and full term of - 
session during the war to prepare men effi- 
ciently for trained service. 

Sixty-fifth Session Opens September $2. 

For Catalog, address, 
DR. J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 











WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 


Strong and Experienced 
Faculty 


Fall Session Opens Sept. 7th. 


No advance in charges. 
Thorough preparation for College 
work, not simply for College en- 
trance. 

For Catalog, address 

JOHN GRAHAM, 
Warrenton, North Carolina. 














SELF=-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN = Keeping IN OL 


SPLASH OILING | 
‘SYSTEM 








ee 

. The Lightest Breeze 

OIL SUPPLY he ghtest Breez 

REPLENISHED © And Prevents Wear 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 


DOUBLE GEARS — Each 5 Suman Half the Load 
mrs renture desirable in a windmill in tho’ 
TO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Ghastes Engines — Pumps — Tanks . 
‘Water Supply Goods —Steel Frame Saws 


Ware AERMOTOR_CO. 2500 (t21n St. Cnicas® 


CANE MIL 


The new 1917 Perfection has ¢ 
every improved feature. Gets — 
all the juice out of your cane; 
saves all .ssses in the pulp; 
fally guaranteed; its powerful J 
construction and extra g& 
weight 3give unusual cap- 

acity and durability. Imme- =™ 
or shipment from Richmond, 

te for free Catalog of South’s Mail Order House 
THE “SPOTLESS CO. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond.Va. 












| Negroes keep going North? 








Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
LOCAL UNIONS 
AUGUST 
1. Plans for Sowing Clover, Vetch, 


Fall Grain Crops, ete., and for Codpera- 
tive Purchasing of Seed. 


2. Are Our County Public School 
Work, Public Road Work, and Public 
Health Work Properly Managed? If Not, 
What Reforms Are Needed? 


“THE SCARCITY OF LABOR” 


It Means Higher Prices for Farm 
Products and Farmers Who Do 
Their Own Work Will Be Benefited 


“MY COST of living at the dining 
table has not increased under 
war conditions,” said a Guilford Coun- 
ty farmer with whom I spent a night 
recently. With the 
exclusion of sugar 
and coffee, there 
was nothing on his 
dining table ex- 
cept the products 
that had been 
grown on his farm. 
“IT do my own 
work, and as far 
as possible with 
horse power and 














MR. GREEN 
machinery, and it doesn’t cost me any 


more labor to produce wheat and 
meat and corn and molasses and veg- 
etables and fruits, etc., to be consum- 
ed at home, than it did when the 
prices were one-half the prices now.” 
That’s the way he argued it out that 
the cost of a living that is produced 
and consumed at home has not ad- 
vanced, since no more labor is requir- 
ed to produce it under a high level of 
prices than when the average prices 
were low. 

Where better equipment of farm 
machinery has been brought into use 
the cost of production is perhaps less 
than it was before. 

* pe ote 

“What are we going to do if the 
"asked a 
afraid he 
many acres 


cotton farmer, who was 
couldn’t have quite so 
planted to cotton. For the life of me 
I can’t see how any farmer who 
works himself and his family in the 
cotton fields should object to the 
movement of Negroes to Northern 
states. Evidently those who are 
moving North are finding wages very 
much higher than in the South, and if 
they can better their condition by 
making the change, they should be 
encouraged to go. It will leave a 
much better chance in the South for 
resident white families that work in 
the cotton fields, for it will mean 
more profitable prices for cotton. It 
is true that the absentee land-owner 
who lives in town and develops a 



















Youcan grind your onw meal and make 
money grinding for your neighbors. 
} This is the most successful mill on the 
market. Produces 95% pure, whole- 
moe meal. Write for price and particulars. 


aa Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 











WELL "is" WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 


terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 
Write for Circular 








WILLIAMS BROS., 464 W° State St., Ithaca, N. ¥. 





crop-lien Negro tenant civilization 
out in the country will be affected by 
| the movement of Negroes to the 
North and he may, therefore, be com- 
pelled to put a reasonable price on 
his lands to prospective white home 
owners. If it has this effect we ought 
to raise a fund to promote and help 
along the cause rather than make any 
attempt to hinder it. 


The economic effect of the scarcity 
of ignorant labor in the South will be 
to place a premium upon intelligent 
| farming and it will therefore tend to 
| build up a better and more desirable 
j rural civilizations It will also result 
| in the introduction of more farm ma- 
chinery and more and better live- 
stock to consume the feedstuffs that 
will be grown under more _ horse- 
power and machinery as a substitute 
for ignorant and unsat&factory Ne- 
gro labor. By codperating in the pur- 
chase and ownership of expensive 
farm machinery and in the purchase 
of pure-bred sires the small farmer 
can place-himself in position to com- 








pete with the capitalistic farmer in the 

production of machine-made crops 

and in the better grades of livestock. 
pe Ang 


ODD JOBS FOR LOCAL UNIONS 


The Local Union Can Arrange for 
Community Telephones 


E WERE over in Harnett County, 

North Carolina, a few days ago, 
and while there discovered a really 
unique telephone system. There 
were twenty farmers in the commun- 
ity who decided that it would be a 
nice thing to be able to talk to each 
other without trouble whenever it 
was necessary, so they erected what 
is known as the one line telephone 
system. 

We had heard of this system but 
had never seen one in operation. This 
system is based on the same princi- 
ple as a telegraph line, which utilizes 
the earth as the line for the return 
current, and one line strung in the 
air and connected with the earth 
makes the return circuit. 

This telephone system cost these 
twenty farmers an average of $25 
each, covering the cost of wire, poles, 
telephones, labor, etc. This line is 
run into the central of a near-by vil- 
lage where the farmers may be con- 
nected with long distance telephone 
lines when necessary. For this ser- 
vice each farmer pays the central $2 
a year. 

The farmer we were stopping with 
said the system was very efficient and 
that he wouldn’t be without it for five 
times what it cost. “Our local doctor 
has a phone,” he said, “and being 
able to get him quickly is alone worth 
what the phone cost me.” 

And not only this, but if it was nec- 
essary to call a meeting of the farm- 
ers atany time, it could be done 
quickly; if a neighbor needed help in 
any way he could quickly thake it 
known; if the farmers wanted to 
know the price of some product in a 
distant market, one farmer could find 
it out by long distance telephone for 
himself and all his neighbors. 

And as our friend talked to us, we 
wondered why more farmers did not 
take up the idea and work it out as 
this neighborhood had done. None 
of the twenty farmers on this line 
would be without their telephones for 
twice what they cost, for they have 
found that they pay in dollars and 
cents, as well as pleasure. 

Won’t you take this matter up as 
“Odd Job No. 1” for your Local Un- 
iontand see if you can’t get get a tele- 
phone system working in your neigh- 
borhood? 





Plan an Stine Trip to Learn 
Better Farming 


NE of the things your Local Union 

should do at its next meeting is to 
plan an automobile trip to some 
noted farm or to some other farming 
section. If fairly good roads are 
available, it is possible to go a hun- 
dred miles and return the same day. 
If there are not enough automobiles 
in the vicinity to provide that sort of 
conveyance, then the trip may be 
made shorter and buggies used as a 
means of conveyance. These “riding 
meetings” of the Local Unions not 
only provide entertainment, but they 
are instructive, especially if you in- 
vite your county farm demonstration 
agent to join you on the trip. Gath- 
ering information in this manner is 
first-hand information such as may 
be had only by personal observation, 
and it is therefore easy to retain. 
Don’t let your Local Union fail to 
take a 
even if it does not extend outside 
your own county. he ase Fs 





vacation trip this summer, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 





Demonstration 
That’s all we need to prove to you 
i oe meritsof The Lauson FarmTractor. 
i] Write and let us arrange for the test. 


| ®JAUSON s3xeo%% 


i 


| 
| Just One Hour’s 





is just right for the average farm. It con- 
Mm tains no experimental features. Ever 
7 et. is standard, such as Hyatt Roller 
earings, or of our own construction, am- 
ply tested and proved iz this tractor at 
h actual work. Belt power for large ensilage 
} cutter or 24 to 28 inch thresher. 
| The engine, of course, is the main thing. 
Our four cylinder Heavy Duty V alve-in-Head 
Engine is a great power _plant—economical 
in fuel, reliable and easily controlled. 
Write for our Big Tractor Bulletin. 
It tells an interesting and complete storys 
THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO. 
252 Monroe Street NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS. 


Write for Bulletins of LAUSON Engines, 
Feed Cutters, Feed Grinders, Farm 
Lighting Outfits, Tractor Plows, etc. §4 

















“KERO-OIL” ENGINE 





Save $15 to $200 


Have More Power—Do your 

work easier—Get a bet- 

ter engine—At less cost— 

Make more money—Save 

more fue!l—Immediate Shipment 

—No waiting — Five-Year : 

Guarentee”. Day Trial—Hundreds of engines 

—2 to 22 H-P.—all styles—Ready to Ship—Suit your- 

self as to terms—Cash—or Payments—or 

if arranged for. Write 

je latest book—(copy- 

hted)—“How to Judge 

— ae latest wholennts fac- 

tory prices—Direct. I ship every- 

where in the U. 8.— guarantee 

safe delivery—Save you $15 to $200—make you the 

best price. I ship big engines—or small engines 
—on wire orders.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE: WORKS 


2387 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2357 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


RUBBE! 
ROOE 


Roof now with Celebrated FOX BRAND 
Rubber Roofing. Gives best protection, lasts 
longer than ordinary Roofing beeause of spec- 
ial combination of nature’s toughest weather- 
resisters. No tar or pulp - won't stick in rolls. 
Sold only by us. Our big volume of sales and 
direct-to-user, little-profit selling plan makes § 
Possible unusual quality at low price. - 
Strictly first-grade, (no 2nds.) 1-piece (no 

short lengths) rolls of 108-sq. feet. Cement 
and nails included. Easy to al 

$ 174 74 


1-Ply $4 05 Ba: 39 3-Pi 

Per Roll ps Ro Ad b een 

To get benefit sg bl prices, order now 

from this advertisement. Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Circular and' samples sent free on request. 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 


621 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 


Oldest and ey raerd Sapely and d Machinery 
House in the South 


fox BR 
hin aot | 









































DITCHES 


and Terraces 
Also grade roads, build 
p aykee, were with 
Farm Ditcher 
and Grader 
Works in any soil. Makes V- 
mM shaped ditch or cleans ditches 
up to ¢feet 1S Does labor of 
100 men. Al) Steel. Reversible, 
Adjustable, Waite for free book 
end our proposition. 


; Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. Ine. Box 231 Owensbore, Wy. 


THE KOGER PEANUT THRESHER 


Threshes peanuts from the vines. We guarantee it 
give satisfaction. Send for Booklet ©, Free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER co., 

Morristown, Tenn. 


























When writing advertisers, mention The 


Progressive Farmer. 
























Saturday, August 11, 1917] 


THE NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
WOMEN’S CONVENTION 


Spend a Few Days Meeting Other 
People, Seeing Raleigh and Renew- 
ing Your Knowledge of Home- 
making Arts 





HE North Carolina Farm Women’s 

Convention will be held at the 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering at Raleigh, on August 28, 
29 and 30, 1917, at the same time as 
the Farmers’ Convention; and it is 
desired that every woman who can 
possibly make arrangements to come 
will avail herself of the opportunity 
to meet with other interested women 
in the discussion of home problems, 
which are looming so large in these 
troublous days. 

Plans have been made to have food 
conservation particularly stressed. 
Canning, drying, brining—all are vital 
subjects this summer, and demonstra- 
tions in drying beets, spinach, corn, 
string beans, and many other fruits 
and vegetables will be given, with the 
use of a simple home-made drier. 

The canning demonstration is an 
old story, but new ideas will be given 
in the use of glass jars. Stories will 
be told of community canneries suc- 
cessfully operated in the villages. and 
the cities, and suggestions given for 
marketing any surplus products. 

Brining is an old yet new process, 
and many recipes used by our grand- 
mothers will be brought out and mod- 
ified for present-day needs. 

Vith the shortage of wheat im- 
pressed upon us, lessons in saving 
flour by the use of corn meal and oth- 
er flour substitutes will be given. A 
demonstration of a loaf made of flour 
and soy bean meal, with a-few raisins 
added, impresses one with the fact 
that a well balanced meal may be had 
from this simple bread and a vegeta- 
ble salad to go with it. 

What to do with left-overs is an- 
other timely subject, and how to 
make tough meats palatable is a cry- 
ing need in this day of advancing 
prices and stationary incomes. 

Demonstrations in butter 
cheese-making will also be given. 

All of these demonstrations, with 
many others, will be given by women 
expert in the art of preparing foods 
and working out a balanced ration 
for the family. 

Beautifying the home and the home 
grounds will not be neglected, and 
the making of many devices to light- 
en the labors of the housewife will 
not be forgotten. 

An expert in nervous and mental 
troubles will lecture on the care of 
the body and explain the measures 
which, if taken in time, will prevent 
so much of the misery and suffering 
of the unbalanced human being. 

These are a few of the interesting 
subjects to be discussed, dnd we are 
expecting interesting people to dis- 
cuss them. It is therefore hoped that 
every available dormitory will be fill- 
ed by women and that many good 
plans may be inaugurated for the 
conduct of home affairs by these 
housewives who are the back line of 
defense, the “Home Guard” for North 
Carolina. 

Rooms at the College will be furn- 
ished free and meals for not more 
than one dollar per day. 

Bring your bed and table linen, tow- 
els, a blanket, a pillow, and a mirror. 
The College does not furnish these. 

Inquire for reduced railroad rates. 


and 





August Farmers’ Institutes and 
Women’s Institutes 
FOLLOWING are places and dates 

o! 


. on which farmers’ institutes and 
farm women’s institutes will be held 


during August in North Carolina 
counties. Look over the list and 
see if there will not be one near 


7 


ju, and if so, The Progressive Farm- 
crs advice is, “Go and take your 
neighbor.” All farmers’ wives and 
Gaughters should attend also, for the 
women’s institutes are as useful for 
the women as the men’s meetings are 


) 





helpful to the men. Following the 
name of the place is the day of the 
week and the date in August when it 
will be held: 


Alamance—Elon College, Mon. 13; 
Camp. Tues., 14. 


Snow 


Cabarrus—Winecoff and Rocky River, Fri., 
10; Rimer and Cabarrus, Sat., 11. 


Caldwell—Collettsville, Mon., 13; Game- 
well Schoolhouse, Tues., 
Fri, 10; Dr. Foard’s 


Catawba—Terrell, 
Store, Sat., 11. 

Davidson—Sandy Grove, Mon., 13; Clarks- 
bury, Tues., 14. 

Durham — Bahama Farm-Life School, 
Wed., 15; Patrick Henry Schoolhouse,’Thurs., 
16. 

Guilford—Battleground, Fri., 10; McLeans- 
Ville, Sat., 11 

Hoke—Raeford, Fri., 3. 


Randolph—Farmer, Wed., 15. 


Rutherford—Shiloh Schoolhouse, Fri., 19; 
Mount Pleasant Schooihouse, Sat., 11. 
Wake—Farmers’ State Convention, A, and | 


BE. College, 28, 29, 30. 





Save Your Seeds 


ghee is very scarce. 
Beans are selling for $16 on the 
open market because there are so few 
of them. Next year seeds of first 
quality will be even harder to find. 
Therefore save your seeds. 

The way to get -a reputation for 
good seeds is to choose your plants; 
for instance, do mot save the seed 
from one big, round smooth tomato 
but rather from those on the plant 
which bears. several big, round, 
smooth tomatoes. Mark your plants 
carefully so that when distinguishing 
features are gone you will still know 
its characteristics. Be sure that the 
seed is thoroughly dry then keep in 
glass or tin jars. Large quantities 
cam be kept with lime as recommend- 
ed in last week’s paper. 


becoming 











(19) 871 


Our Educational Directory 

















—MOUNT PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 


sé ° ” 
Merit, the measure of success. 

Three generations of satisfied patrons and the oft-repeated opinions of promi- 
nent educators pronounce its location in healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 

Modern equipment—electric lights, steam heat, and running water in every 

Faculty of College and University training and successful teaching experience. 

Records of Institute men attest the excellency of the work done. 

Expenses quite reasonable. Illustrated catalog giving full information sent 
upon request. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 


Box 102, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


BOILING SPRINGS, Cleveland County, NORTH CAROLINA 

OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE KING’S MOUNTAIN AND SANDY RUN ASSOCIATIONS. 

At the foot-hills of of the Blue Ridge, location ideal, Co-educational. All modern equipment. 

Ten College trained teachers. 

Departments of Music, Art, China Painting, Domestie Seienco, Expression, Bookkeeping, Ete. 
$93 to $112 pays all expenses in Literary Department for nine months. For catalog write, 

. J. D. HUGGINS, Prineipal. 




















SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—Scenery and Health 


A Christian school in the heart of the mountains. Great mountain peaks from five to six thousand feet 

high can be seen from the school grounds. Pure water and bracing mountain air. No malaria. Moun- 

tain climbing. A trip to the Cherokee Indian Reservation. A visit to Mount Mitchell, the highest 
mountain in Eastern America, for those who desire it. 

COURSE OF STUDY We prepare students for life and for entering any College. 

p are offered in Piano, Voice, Art, Education, 

Domestic Art, Bible, Sunday School Teacher Training, and Missions. A 

FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 2ist, (917. For 

J. C. INGRAM, Principal, 





Courses 
Domestic Science, 
Faculty of eight teachers. 
Catalog Write, 


Sylva, North Carolina. 














bd Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 
ars 1 oO ege 380 young men and women last year from 59 coun- 
ete : ties in North Carolina, and from 9 other States, 
Cuba and District of Columbia. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, HILL, N. C. 
D ON’ i is forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 





One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than ic. per copy. 










costs no more. 








They taste better than ever—now that mother does her cooking on 


the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 


The New Perfection oven bakes evenly without burning. The steady blue flame stays 
put—no need to watch it. The long blue chimney burner insuring perfect combus- 
tion is the secret. All the heat goes into the cooking—doesn’t overheat the kitchen. 
The New Perfection does everything a coal 
or wood stove will do—does it better, and 
For best results use Aladdin 
Security Oil—a superior kerosene. Always 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


_NEW PERFECT] 


, = = OL 


Y 


ey 


“Um! Johnny Cake!” 









clean and clear-burning. Ask your dealer to 
show you the new reversible glass reservoir 
— a new and exclusive New Perfection 
feature. 


(New Jersey) 
Charlotte, N. G 
sata ORE Charleston, W. Va. 


Charleston, S. C, 









































PURE-BRED 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


SIXTY February March 
hatch—about one-half cock- 





SEVENTY—April-May. 
TWO COCKS— 
TWENTY HENS—One to two 
years old. 
A Bargain for Quick Cash Sale. 
BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 


& STRONG, VIGOROUS. 
Kir Moving away. Address, 


cB, ALVERSON, P. 0. Box 447, Marion, S. C. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eges and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WCOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
| Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


























GOOD WAY TO MAKE MONEY 


The Progressive Farmer, 


I am enclosing a picture of my 
two pigs earned in the Pig Club: 
my O. I. C., Miss Lucy No. 60901 
and a nice Hampshire received in 
June. 

I think this a good way for a 
country boy to make money. Iam 
twelve years old. Yours truly, 

HARRY HOLLOMAN, 

Hertford County, N. C. 


Did you notice Harry says this is 
a good way for a country boy to 
make money? Maybe you would 
like to make money, and you don’t 
have to be a boy. We have sent 
many pure-bred pigs to girl mem- 
bers. Their pictures and letters 
have been printed. 

It will be a good idea to turn 
now to the Nominating Form on 
another page; fill in and join to- 
day. r 


Pig and Chicken Club. 























BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Co. Bye Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at te of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If BB often, is to 
appear once, send cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents @ word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. 
scems high, remember it would cost you $1, = 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 


rate, ail editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 

















MACHINERY 


SOOT, DAR AAS 

~Yor For Sale—6 t horse pow power gasoline engine, fifty-saw 
gin and press, 24-inch grist. C. C. Combs, Gum 
Neck, Cc. 


For Sale—Water Works and Lighting Systems com- 
plete for country homes. Ottumwa-Moline Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Towa. 


For Sale—One Mogul 45 H.P. Traction Engine at 
a bargain. Also one Newell-Sanders 6 Gang Plow. 
Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S.C. 


Big Reduction in New ~ Dairy Equipment—Sharples 
No. 6 Suction Feed Cream Separator. Bavipped for 
both hand and power. Factory price, $102.5 My price, 

$25. Minnetonna Home Creamery can ‘and Butter 
Worker. 30-gallon size. Sest made. Equipped for 
both hand and power. Factory price, $35. My price, 
$27.50. 40-Gallon Chester Round Milk Can, with 
strainer top. Very strong construction, and heavily 
tinned. 2-inch faucet. Factory price, $16. y 
price, $12.50. Root Cream Cooler. 3est, most sub- 
stantial, and most sanitary cooler made. Inter- 
changeable parts. Factory price, $15. My price, $12. 
Above equipped as both Milk Heater and Cream 
Cooler; a very serviceable combination. Add $5 to 
above price. Babcock Tester, 4-bottle size, supplied 
with Whole Milk, Skim Milk, Buttermilk and Cream 
Test Bottles; also newly invented bottles for making 
moisture and butter-fat tests of butter. All other 
necessary equipment. Factory price, $12. My price, 
$9. Champion No. 4 Milk Cooler and Aerator, com- 
plete. Factory price, $10. My price, $8. No more 
serviceable milk cooler made. Fairbank’s _Butter 
Test Scales. Very accurate, and serviceable. Factory 
price, $16. My price, $12. Walter 8S. Flagge, Brown 




















Summit, N. C. 


COTTON CATERPILLAR IN- 
VADES SOUTHEAST 


Most Harmful Cotton Pest Before 
Advent of Boll Weevil Again Caus- 
ing Damage in Georgia and Ala- 
bama—What to Do if It Comes 


NVASION of parts of Georgia and 

Alabama by the cotton caterpillar, 
the moth of which has flown across 
the Gulf of Mexico from South Amer- 
ica, has just been reported to the 
Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The caterpillar is a voracious feeder, 
the Bureau warns, and strips cotton 
stalks almost completely of foliage if 
its activities are not combated. Sev- 
eral generations of the insect proba- 
bly will be produced before frost, and 
can be expected to work their way 
north through the Cotton Belt, as well 
as to spread east and west. 

Planters in the regions likely to be 
infested, say the Department ento- 
mologists, should supply themselves 
with powdered arsenate of lead so 
that they may combat the insects on 
their first appearance. The poison is 
best applied from sacks of duck or 
double thicknesses of flour sacking 
suspended from each end of a pole 
carried on horseback. The powder 
may thus be shaken on two rows of 
cotton plants at a time. 

A convenient outfit is made by us- 
ing a piece of lumber three inches 
wide by one inch thick and about a 
foot longer than the distance be- 
tween rows, from which to suspend 
the sacks. Sacks six inches by twen- 
ty inches can then be made open on 
one long side. The edges of this op- 
ening can be tacked to the edge and 
end of the board and an auger hole 
bored in the latter over each sack. 
The powder can then be poured into 
the sacks through these holes and 
cork inserted if desired. 

The cotton caterpillar was the most 
serious insect pest of cotton in the 
United States before the coming of 
the boll weevil. With the exception 
of 1911, however, there have been few 
outbreaks of magnitude in recent 
years. The moths of the caterpillar 
are strong fliers, as is proved by the 
flights over the Gulf of Mexico. In 
early fall moths of the late genera- 
tions often are found as far north as 
Canada. The insects in all stages are 
completely destroyed by cold weather. 





Marketing Corn 


{This is No. 1 of a series of five articles on 
marketing by Mr. Markham. The next four 
articles deal with the following subjects: 
Marketing Sweet Potatoes; Marketing Mo- 
lasses; Marketing Dairy Products; Market- 
ing Eggs.) 





T IS not likely that many sections 

of the South will produce a surplus 
of corn this year; but wherever there 
is a surplus, it is almost certain, 
wheat having opened up at $2 and 
$2.25 per bushel, that good corn in 
good market condition will bring a 
very profitable price. However, the 
corn must not be rushed on the mar- 
ket at gathering time; and, in order 
to keep it in good condition till the 
right time comes, it is necessary to 
exercise intelligent care with it. It 
should be allowed to remain in the 
field until it is well ripened and dry; 
but it must not be allowed to stand 
until it has been soaked and stained 
by the fall rains. Just as soon as it is 
thoroughly dry it should be gathered 
and stored in a crib or barn where it 
will remain dry until you are ready to 
sell it. 

Be sure not to forget to sort and 
properly grade the corn you intend 
to sell, separating the yellow and 
white ears and grading each kind ac- 
cording to the size and market condi- 
tion (soundness, dryness, freedom 
from weevil and rat damage, etc.) of 
the ears. Millers strongly object to 
having corn of two or three colors 
mixed, and most other people are very 
much like millers. The corn should 
be divided into at least three grades 
—number one, number two and culls. 
The culls, consisting of decayed, smut- 
ted and otherwise badly damaged 





ears, little, trashy nubbins, etc., are a 









clear loss so far as the market is con- 
cerned, but they can all be used at 


home. 





7} more profitable to supply 
only your white corn to the millers, 
leaving the yellow corn for home use 


it may be 


and for the feed dealers, as millers us- 
ually pay 5 to 10 cents per bushel 
more for white corn than for yellow. 
If the local corn market becomes 
glutted several farmers can go in to- 
gether and load cars to be shipped to 
sections where the prices are better. 


L. A. MARKHAM. 


Send for the Warehouse Bulletin 


Y THE building of warehouses, care 
should be exercised that every de- 
tail of construction required by in- 
surance companies as prerequisites 
to low rates of insurance be complied 
with. By following carefully prepar- 
ed plans which guard against fire 





risks, the rate of insurance can be re- . 


duced to the point where it almost 
becomes negligible, say abott 20 
cents per $100 per year, under ap- 
proved conditions. Those desiring 
more information in regard to ware- 
house construction are referred to 
Department Bulletin No. 277, which 
may be obtained upon request of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The repair of old warehouses and 
the erection of sheds and necessary 
fire walls at compresses already in 
business would also tend to increase 
storage facilities and keep down in- 
surance rates. Country damage would 
be largely decreased ‘by better stor- 
age and, at the same time, the cotton 
crop of the state could be converted 
from dead capital into a form where 
it might easily become a liquid asset 
of great assistance to the credit of 
the whole state and of much value in 
the effort to maintain prices.—W. R. 
Meadows, Market Division United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK | 


How Senator Tillman Regained 
Health 


N THE April issue of “Physical Cul- 

ture” magazine, Senator Benjamin 
R. Tillman tells an interesting story 
of his fight for life and health. Today 
he is regarded as the health mentor 
of the United States Senate. 

Senator Tillman was stricken with 
paralysis in February, 1910,as he was 
walking up the Capitol steps. He was 
sent to a sanitarium where no medi- 
cine was given; the treatment being 
hot and cold water baths, hot water 
to drink, and a systematic course of 
diet. 

After staying in the sanitarium a 
short time and making a thorough 
study of his own body, Senator Till- 
man began to practice the simple 
course of living advocated by the san- 
itarium. 

The four chief things which helped 
him to regain his life and -health are: 
Hot water drinking; a simple diet; 
deep breathing; and careful and re- 
gular practice of physical culture ex- 
ercises. 

He drinks three quarts of hot water 
regularly every day, and sometimes 
five or six. He drinks his water be- 
fore and after meals and the first 
thing in the morning. He affirms that 
drinking immediately after meals 
does good and not harm. 

His diet consists chiefly of vegeta- 
bles; onions, spinach and Irish pota- 
toes being his favorites. Fruit and 
milk are also important items, and 
cheese and eggs take the place of 
meat. 

His deep-breathing exercises are 
performed systematically and often 

In taking exercise, he uses dumb- 
bells and an iron bed. In addition to 
these exercises, he makes it a rule to 
walk several miles each day. 

Senator Tillman points out that 
these methods can accomplish the 
seemingly impossible for anyone with 
a run-down body.—Greenwood, S. C. 
Index. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
1arkets of North Caroiina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, July 28, as reported to the Division of Mar- 
kets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 


MER 

















Town 














Irish Potatoes 


Per Barrel 
Sweet Potatoes 


Per Bushel 







>| Cowpeas 





Ahoskie 
Charlotte 
Durham 
Fayettevill 
Hamlet ‘ 
New Bern . sess ‘ " dent 
N. Wilkesboro 05) § soe) 8.00) 5.00) 4... 
Raleigh .. ° 

Scotland Neck. Saws 
Wilmington -| 2.38 VO] cose] cece] coos 5 1.60 
Winston-Salem | ....{ .85| 2.40] ....| ....] 4.20] .... 


. in. 











Chicago, I1l.—No. 2 Cray corn, $2.27@2.33 (deliv- 
ered in Raleigh, $2.42@2.48); No. 2 yellow corn, $2.20 
@2.28 (delivered in Raleigh: $2.35 @ 2.43). 

No. I Irish Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $2.75 
@3.50; Sey ror $4@4.25; Pittsburg, $4.25@3.75; 
Cincinnati,~ $4@4.25; Washington, $4@4.25; Detroit, 
4.25@3.75: Philadelphia, $2.25@3; Buffalo, $1@ 
4.15; Zoston, $3. 50@ 4.425; Cleveland, $3.25@2.50; 
Baltimore, $3. 25@2.50; Chicago, $4@3.75. 

No. 1 Sweet Poratoes New York, $1@4 (Jersey 
basket). 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICRS 




















- n 
ES Z| 

© B fee | a] 2\f 

Town SH8i585) ER a a) 

833/25 8] S5] ds |S 

Fomizom! wm] nol ta itch 
Ahoskie ...sccceess $0.35) ..../$0.30/$0.25/$0.18/$12.00 
CHEPORS  cccccseas -40/$0.45|} .30) .25] .15) 15.00 
Durham ..ccccccee -35| .45] .30 SOl «Bal o3.84% 
Fayetteville ....... 40) .45 30 5} 610} 13.00 
Hamlet ....-.eeeee] eeeee wees -30 25} .20) 16.00 
Wow Bern. ..ssceses eose] 44 27] .... meat ceeee 
N. Wilkesboro ....| .25|....| .26] .26| .i6] ...2! 
POGIONE 555005400 -30; .40) 27) .28] .17] ..... 
Scotland Neck ....) .40] .45} .30) .25] .17] 15.00 
Wilmington ....... ea: a eee free eee 
Winston-Salem ....| .25] .40] .26] .23] .15] 16.00 











Butter—Chicago, 35@38%4c (creamery); New York, 
39% @4le (extra); New Orleans, 40%c (fancy cream- 
ery). 

Eges—Chicago, 30% @33%c (firsts); New York, 38@ 
39e (extra fine); New Orleans, 39@ 30e (candled 
Louisiana fresh). 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Middling |Cotton seed] Pounds of 
Town Cotton |Per Bushel| Meal for 
| Thursday | ‘on Seed 
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The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market has been mostly quiet, but re- 

cently a fresh burst of strength developed 
on the Government crop report. This made 
the average condition only 70.3, or exactly 
the same as the month before, and 2 points 
below last year’s figure. Of course it is 
much too early to form any idea as to the 
size of the crop, but so far as the official re- 
ports go, they certainly do not yield much 
encouragement for expectations of a pro- 
duction larger than last year’s. All sorts of 
things can happen during August, but it is a 
month more frequently of deterioration than 
improvement. 

There seems no doubt that the world will 
want all the cotton we can make this year 
at a very good price. The main trouble with 
the situation now is the restraint on dis- 
tribution. This has prevented a full rate of 
consumption during the last few months, 
and suggests a wholesome warning for the 
immediate future. We are about to put an- 
other crop on the market. The world stands 
ready to buy it, but would not object to get- 
ting it 5 or 10 cents cheaper, if possible. In 
the present entangled condition of distribu- 
tion facilities, it would be rank suicide to 
attempt to force too hasty sale in excessive 
volume. If we want to hold the market at 
25 cents, the offerings must be kept down 
‘within the limits of the demand. 


Few people in the cotton industry ever ex-: 


pected to see the day when a new cotton 
season would open around 25 cents. We 
ought to be thankful for the chance, and 
also grateful that at last the importance of 
our great staple is being justly appreciated. 
There is now every indication that the new 
season will open with sufficient demand to 
absorb any reasonable amount of offerings. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





A LONG JOB 


A green grocer’s boy hailed a vessel in 
dock at Liverpool, says an English news- 
paper. The surly mate asked him grulifly 
what he wanted. 

“I’ve got some vegetables for the ship,” 
was the reply. 

“All right, you needn’t come aboard. 
Throw them up one at a time,” said the 
mate, and stood ready to receive the ex- 
pected vegetables, 

“Ahoy, there, look out!” shouted the lad 
as he threw a dried pea toward the mate. 
{’'ve got a sack of these.” 





SELF-EVIDENT VERACITY 


“Bobby,” said the minister to a little fel- 
tow, aged six, “I hear you are going to 
school now. 

“Yes, sir,”’ was the reply. 

“What part of it do you like best?” 

“Comin’ home,’’ was the prompt answer.-—— 
Kansas City Star. 
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For Sal One Co 
fertilize attachment; ¢ 
one ason only, for $19. 
Cornelia, Ga. 
For , 
$330 
pil ° 
mocel, ; No. 
this machinery can 
per t .working order. 
a yn r selling 1 






Farm, F¢ 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


W snted—Reli able woman to cook and do general 
house work, Mrs T. R. Farrar, Rockfish, Va 
~ Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees, Ornamental Tre: 
Pecan Trees. Light, pleasant work. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 








Good profits. 





Manager -Livestock Farm Wanted—Must be sober, 
breeding, 


capable, industrious, with experience in 
growing and feeding cattle and hogs and 









farm operations. None but experie men, v 
to take hold and produce results, apply. 
weal and good schools accessible. O. Box 246, 





arleston, Miss. 


SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES 


eee aw js 
Become an Auctioneer—Circular free. 
te rnational Auction School, 





“Sargent’s In- 
Louisville, Ky. 





C.—Plans 
Positions plen- 


“Spartanburg, Ss. 
Get your training now. 


Cecil's Business C ollege, 
your future. 
tiful. 


bookkeep- 


Learn ‘at Home on in School—Shorthand, 
i Positions 
ai 


ing, Civil Servic Tuition on_ credit. 
guaranteed. Hawards College, Winston, N. 


LIVESTOCK 











RRA AI 
BERKSHIRES 
Large | Be arkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 
é tered English Be rkshire 2» Pigs. Meadow Brook 





I 
Farm, Taylorsville, N. 
a in the Berkshire Line—A_ specialty on 
boars P. O. Myhand, West Point, Ga., Rout 1. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Re gistered Duroc- yaa Pigs for Sale. 
Farm, Ramseur, 


Deep River 


ie gistered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—3 
each Geo F. Lee, Swan Quarter, 


months old, $10 
hs Ci 






Re zistered “Duroe Boar— 
d sow, 14 months old, 
Virgi inia. 


months old, $35.) R a- 
o. szouis Nasor, Ridge- 








» Durocs —Fr ew 00 lt 200 pound : se rvice 
. Spring boar pigs, $10. Brier Hill 
Thomasville, a. 












-Jerseys for Sale —Knapp’s Defender ighed 
unds as seni ior earling. Write for prices on 
Knapp School Farm, Nashville, Tenn 


HAM PSH IRES 


r ur herd boar, our brood sow, 
Quality breeding. 
onton, Ga. 


_ POLAND- CHINA | 


” For ~ Sale—Three registered Poland-China — sows, 
open; one boar, weight 200 pounds each; one hun- 
dr a fifty Eee or forty dollars each, A. A. Autry, 
Autryville, 

Pure-bred _ “Poland-China Pigs for Sale—Out of 
large matured dam, sired by Jumbo Orange, a very 
fine big bone hog. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. P. 
Nunnally, Burkeville, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 









two t red 
Glady Creek 








Farm, 





















For Sale — Aberdeen-Angus — fla blooded = and 
grades ox 120, Taylorsville, 
Son of ‘‘The ceed “Jap,” a 





years. 
and a few choice calves, ‘eae sexes, 
Sons, Greensboro, N. a, 





DEVONS 


Revistered Devon _ Bull Calves for Sale. BH. ©, 
Hargrove, _Cant on, C. 





~GUERNSEYS 
Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, 
ville, Tennessee. 





Nash- 












25 Gra Guernsey Heifers—One to ‘two years old, 
out of heavy producing dams by registered bull, with 
700 pounds fat behind him. J. Agnew, Burke- 
ville, Va. 

HOLSTEINS 
stein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths j pure, 325 
Crate! for shipment anywhere. Edgewood 
Star Route, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


JERSEYS 
Sale—Registered Jersey Bulls—Six months old. 


endants of Eminent and Oxford Lad. River View 
Rice, Va 







‘or Sale Sauisen “months old, registered J 
Pull, full of milk and butter. His pedigree m 
teresting reading. Chas. L. Todd, Richmond, Va. 


RABBITS 

















For Sale—Young Belgian Hares—$3 pair, $1 trio, 
unr a ee Whitman, Herndon, _ Va 

DOGS 
Fox Hounds for Sale. River Farm, Ramseur, N. 
Spend Puppies—English pure-breds. ": 2 
Cavin, Mt. ily, _N. C. 


—Fine Setter (Purs—Males,, i 


; females, $3. 
Ernest Sellers, _ Kings Mt., 


$3.50; | 
For Sale—6 pairs Blue Sasakiat Fox Hound Pups. 


test on earth. Price $10 per pair. Delmas Hill, 
Kendalia, W. Va. 


Pups— 
Admired and appre- 
Roadview Stock Farm, 


For Sale—Registered White Scotch Collie 
B me rare, bred to work 





for their usefulness. 
M Arion Ala, 


SHEEP AND GOATS _ 


Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 
Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 


Yearling Shropshire Rams for sale. 
a. Woodruff, Cherry Lane, N. C. 


HORSES AND oe 


For Sale or Trade—My Spanish Jack 
¥ Mon tale » La. 


















Star Buck. 





; Colts, 13 to 18 months old Will trade 
i yination horse. Robert Hedgecock, Walnut 
( ' ‘ 

le—Registered Stallion—For price, pe ee 
; I irs write, Glady Creck Stock 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Cattle. L. Martin, Waynesville, N. € 


Wm. Wells, A. C. L. 

















( 
y Sulls Heifers. and 
it Allen, Kingston, ‘Tenn, 
Gra ur $ hire, 
Essex jiand 3 bred t 
D id 
Head Po Sl rn and 





ed, at fair 
Roadview 


POULT RY AND EGGS — 


ANCONAS 


Spring-hatched Anconas -—Cockerels going at $1.25 
ilo Pace, Suow Camp, N. C. 



















for immedia 
hed young stock. 
Town, West Virginia 


Carson's 














LEGHORNS 
shorn hens and pul- 

Cc 
omb White Leghorn yearling 
each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 


GRPINGTONS 


Duff Orpingtons—Write for prices annd show rec- 
1. 31 Cc. 


[2 
| o I 


loom Kendail, Shelby, N. 
White Orpingtons—Pullets and cockerels. Midnight 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, North Carolina 
REDS 





Pure-bred Red Pens—Fine cockerels. Mrs. John 
Kerr, Durham, N. ¢ 
ROCKS 
White Plymouth Rocks. Write, 
| Haw River, N. ¢ 


MISCELLANZ:> 


Mi d-Summiez 
horns. So 


Robert Freshw ater, 
US BREEDS A 
‘phe combs; White Leg- 

$2. Catalog. Mrs. J. C. 











| ACA S Se Sali b 

‘SEEDS AND PLANTS 
ALFALFA 
Alfalfa Seed—$8 per bushel. Good purity and 


germination, but dark color. Letter grades for more 





money. Write for free samples and prices. Henry 
Field, Shenandon, Iowa. 
CABBAGE 
~ Cabbage Dutch, 


» Plants—79e per 1,000. Flat 


€ 
sasons. W alter Parks, lah, 





c abbase Plants—Frost proof, 
Prompt ipmeunts, Satisfaction guaranteed 
ton Wake field, Jersey Wakef ield, Early Flat 
Succ 2arcel post paid, a ok 
Express nas 1,000, $1.50; 
Sure shipmen Good plat ts. 
Thomasville, 


early fall and winter. 















000 and over, 
2 GG Ws 





CELERY 





















ates Celery ants—300, for $2, postpaid ; by 
express 000 for root pruned, 300 for .25, 
post id: expres: 1,000 for $3. Free cult in 
structions. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, OE 

| CLOVER 
| For Sale—Bur clover seed, ie bushel, f.0.. 





B. R. Tillman, Jr., anton, S. 
Bur Clover—Ask for quot 
This our specialty. Rhodes S 


ions” “and our booklet. 
i Co., Forsyth, Ga. 








Seed and Plants—Bur clover seed for sale, $1 
per bushel. Parker C. Ewan, Clarendon, Arkansas. 
Crimson Clover in Bur—i7% cents pound. 

( 


2 Fifteen 
pounds seeds acre. Johnson-McCrackin Co., New- 
berry, 5. SC. 





Bur Clover—Screened once, no rocks, clods or large 
trash, but ient dirt for inoculation, which 
sential in getting a stand. 10 pounds to the bus 
$1.25 bushel, f.o.b. Abbeville, S. C. Cothran & Link, 
Abbeville, s. ¢C. 





Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock 
Farm—The largest bur clover farm in the South. 
Seed guaranteed the equal of any offered. $1.75 per 
bushel. Special pri on 100-bushel lots and o 
Valuable planting instructions with orders. Roadview 
Stock | Farm, _ Marion, _ Ala. 


_ OATS 


Fulghum Seed Oats for Sale. 
Landing, N. C 














Elmore Farm, Lake 
Pedigreed Seed Oats—Patterson and Fulchum 
strains. Plant September-October. Green pastures 
all winter. Has to 75 bushels per acre by 
May. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 


PECAN TREES 


week gS IG price list on request. G.° H 
n, Putn Gi 








Peca 
Tomlin 
All About Culture—F ree. Sass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLAN’ 
a a Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants—Thirty- 
five cents hundred; dollar mah thousand. Farmers 
Plant Co., Martin Point, S. € 








Paperahell Peca 

















Tomato = Cabbage Plants—$1. 50 per ~ thousand 
by express 40 cents 100 postpaid. Special price in 
lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. Cc. 


Wantec i—Pric es on seed oats, rye, “Trish potatoes, 
and all garden seeds. Escambia County Truck Grow- 
Association, P. O. Box 863, Pensacola, Fla. 


§ Vetch, Abruzzi Rye, North 

Carolina Rye, QO ed and Crimson Clovers. Send 
samples and ‘prices. Farmers’ Hardware Co., Forest 
Cc ity, North Carolina 


Cabbage, Collard, Tomato Plants—Satisfied custom- 
ers or money back. 40c hundred; 500, $1.25, post- 
paid; express collect, $1.50 thousand. J. T. Councill 
and Sons, Franklin, _Va. 





eed Wan ted—Hairy 














Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter ae ding 
varieties. 35c, 100; 300, 90c; 500, $1.25; 
postpaid. express collect, $1.50 
$12.50. Collard plants, 40c, 100; 500, 
¥F ranklin, Vi 





paid. Tidewater Plant Co., 








Genuine Frost Proof Cabbage Seed—1 
cents. Early Flat Dutch, 
Top turnips 
cents ounce. 
postpaid day order 
larger lots. Jefferson F 


ounce, 35 
White Globe and Purp ‘le 
collard and mustard seed, 10 
from bulk stock and _ shipped 
ceived. Write for prices on 
arms, Albany, Ga. 

















Cabbage and Collard Plants—The famous_ Georgi 
Cabbage Collard planted now makes ideal winter 
greens. Plant Cabbage now for winter keeping and 
krout making. We offer Succession, Surehead, Late 





Drumhead, Late Flat Dutch, Charleston Wakefield. 
Prices, $1.25 per 1,000. Bruce Wholesale Plant 
Cc 


Comp any meury hy, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Wante d—Mohair “and Wool. ce Roy Cunningham, 
Lancaster, Ss 


| Wool—32ec to 60c per pound. 


Green hides, 21c. 
| Express. Athens Hide Co., - 


Athens, Ga 


Let us assist you in making 
Roger A snnings & Company, 
iment Ag ireen sboro, N. C. 





Investments—Thrift 
| your investments 
Financial & Inve 











‘eeding Cost by Weeding Our - 
1 Meal—Splendid feed for 
seven dollars per ton, cash 
rain Co., | Winston, N. € 






Vines for Spring Setting 
g them, Frost proof 
any time ye Quick “and sure ship- 

paid, ; express collect, $1.50. 
Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


PEINTED _STATIONERY 
tf we do not ¢o your printing we both lose.’’ Ask 


us for samples and prices. Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 


Your Sweet Potato 
sure method for kee 
! 

















| OUR LAND EXCHANGE || 





If It’s a Farm You Want, write, A. A. Paul, Wash- 


in gton, N. C. 





Virginia Farms and Land—Easy terms. C. Witmer, 
Nottoway, Va 

300 Acre 100 cleared Well located, R. F. D., 
p ph yne _$6, 000 t0x 12, Victoria, y a. 





and Buy Your Timber _ ‘and 


“Farm Lands 
| oun gh Roger A. Jennings & Co., i ¢. 


Greensboro, N. 











(21) 873 
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PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
m= YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! 


REDUCED PRICES!!! ‘BARGAINS!!! 
20 Per Cent OFF on From 
STALLIONS $400 to $700 


For 30 Days. WRITE TODAY 


The Horses You Want A Glenworth Guarantee 
Are Here Is Good. 











“Bohemian King 210" 
MR. STALLION BUYER: WE CAN MAKE YOU MONEY ! 


One of these registered saddle stallions will earn 100 per cent each season. 


Several sons 


of Bohemian King going at low figures. mares and 


geldings of quality, prices right. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 


Visit us now. Plantation walking 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Allen S. Edelen, BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 


mp TAYLOR PLANTATION <@ 
; BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Owner, 















Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 














——GCOD JERSEY BULL CALF AT MODERATE PRICE 
Now Ready for Service. WJF 671—Bosnian’ J incate Lad 144320. Solid color; dark tongue; black 
switch, Born July 26, 1916 > Bosnian, grandson of the € 
winning bul Iniported an Czar; great grands 
Maid’s Pr Our Golden Czar, : Elsie and Cza 
Dam—Meneli 259686—granddaughter of Eminent Lad and of Gorgeous, sire 
of 6 in Register of M great granddaughter of Fern’s Red Rosebud, butter 
cow that sold for 025; great granddaughter Denise’s Ida, 21 pounds 
“% ounees in 7 cays, and 90 pounds 9% ounces in 3 yS, at seven years olc 
Ask Us Now for Full Pedigree it You Want it. Price only $125. 
G. 
Waterloo Jersey Farm, Waterloo, Lowa. 3. 4. xeison Vice Pee ERY 


10} Vice-Pres. E. R. ‘Shoemaker, Treas. 


BERKSHIRES ss | —325 PIGS SHIPPED C. 0. D.— 
— BIG PROLIFIC BERKSHIR s y tele ster pastes oak Medium Yorkshire Cross, 6 


Berkshire and Chester Whites 
Breeders:—I am offering March and May Pigs that ae $7.50. 100 0: 5. 6, 
are real herd bouwrs prospects. They carry the blood $8 
of the largest show boars and brood sows living. 
Single Pigs, $15; Pairs, $25. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY 

























and Large 
These Pigs are from _ Large, 
REEVES, Lexington, Mass. 


y arkehire ss, $8. 
Growthy stock. D. 


POLAND.- CHINAS 


——POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— 


From extra large boars and massiva sows. 
All pure-bred and registered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


Bred Gilts and Eariy Spring Pigs 
now ready for shipment. Famous 
for growing into 1,000-Ib. weights. 
Backed by a guarantee to please. 
Also Angus. ‘You will win if the 
last word is from J. P. Vissering, 
Bex 7, Alton, IIlinois. 


ich coe 


TAMWORTHS * ages, English, ~ Canadian 
or American bred. 
Largest Exhibition Herd In the South. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 

South Carolina, 


—Tamworths Our Speccialty—- 




















DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION pn 





The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy irom us 


on time. 
Pigs for Sale at Reasonable Prices. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. eS le Pric 
All we sxred and none poe eure individuals offered 
HIGH-BRED DUROCS WESTVIEW STOCK FARM. | 


D. J. Lybrook, panaget, 
With size and quality. Three ur oe show sows, R. F. D. No. J, Winston-Salem, 
just farrowed thirty-six pigs. [wo of these litters 


sired by our great junior yearling son of a World’s ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Champion. Write your wants. 
Oo 


Columbia, 
























RDAN & SONS, MeCULLERS,. UL. G.. Se a a eee 
I am offering a num- 

ESSEX Aberdeen. -Angus ber of young bulls, 

FE OO OE EET re cows and heifers, 





good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
prices. Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, 

Both sexes, all ages, best 


ANGUS CATTLE rtrtins Sins ready tor ser 


vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. 3. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 


0. L Cc’ s ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 
Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
1; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write HOLSTEINS 


ns prices and circulars. Prices reasonabie. LATE 


F.E. RUEBUSH, __ Sciota, Mlinois. | High- _grade Holstein Heifer Calves 


Reautifully marked. Seed by pure-bred, registered 
Farms Bought and Sold Through Our Investment | Bull. $25, crated, f.o 

Service System in any of the Southern States. Write THEODORE ga STOCK FARM 

Roger A. Jennings & Company, Greensboro, N. C. Orange County, New York. 


Virginia Farm Lands—Impreved = and 

farm “ands. Good roacs, schools, —FOUNDATION HOLSTEIN HERD, $325 OR $500— 
kets. $7 per acre and upward. Two six months old Heifers and Bull Calf, $325. Also 
Co., Chase City, Va two fifteen months old Heifers, bred to splendid sire, 
7 and A. R. O. yearling Bull, $500. Beautiful indi- 
viduals and royally bred. Have over 100 head of 
various ages and both sexes for sale 

KAINTUCKE FARM, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND- CHINA AND 
DUROC PIGS. 
REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOWS, 
Safe in farrow. 
REGISTERED ESSEX S$ :RVICE BOARS CHEAP. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


GC. 1 C's: 


and CHESTER WHIiTE Boars, Bred 


Fayette, Missouri, 














a 


PO ees 








Monroe, 





unimproved 
churches and mar- 
Jeffreys, Hester & 


330 Acres—Fertile, Delta Stock and Cotton Farm— 
Well improved, 2 miles west of Eden on Yazoo River. 
Growing lespedeza, cotton, corn, soy and velvet beans. 
About 150 acres uncer hog fen Fifty dollars per 
acre, terms if desired. I. M. Shackleford, Eden, Miss. 


For Sale—145-acre farm, 5 mi Moultrie packing HOLSTEIN 


house. 90 cultivation ; 20 more tillables balance stock Nice size and shape. 
pasture. Lasting water Fair impr< yvements. Few ‘hey are Real Bargains 


selec s for sale. 32 acre. L. M. Burns, 
lect farm ace sale Only $32 acr rt J. E. NEWMAN, Bardstown, Ky. 


Moultrie, Ga 
Sheboygan County Holsteins 


For Sale—A_ Very Fine Farm Near Gaine sville—the 
home « if the University of Florida and Experi- ; 
y Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 


s 
Station. Will sell as a whole or will divide the 








HEIFERS, 2 years old, 15-16ths 
Pure-bred, fresh or to calve later. 


Price $90.00. 







































to suit purchase No bette state | high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Regis- 
and very healthy. “Correspondence tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Registered Heifer 
ection of one propert and growing ! solicited, Calves, $100 and up. 
Address, Perry M, Colson, Gainesville, Fla, CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Piymouth, Wis. 
ee and _ Five-Acre City Farms 








in city limits of Richmond, 
ity lots, with bungalow and 
costs less than a city~lot Easy 

g bs in Richmond, (Populatior 
z excursion rates address K. T 
dustrial Agent, apeake & Ohio Kail 
road, Room 606, Richmond, Va 


SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORKS 


RED BULL—Scotch, 9 months, 800 poun 


































160 Acres Rich Level Land—On a good pil road, ROAN BULL--8 months Ihs., Sc 
less than half-mile from a good town, well atered, RED HEIFER—A @ Maid of 
an A No. 1 pa tock farm. Included with this and breeding, 19 mon old and bred 
Jocated in is a nic twelve-room dwelling, a to Good Count ...... sence eeeneeevees 
large livery aranis and ¢ arge metal cotton ware 
bots. The ‘only t in the town. Price for BLANTYRE FARM 





farm and town property only $7,500. Good reason 
for the sacrifice. Berry-Snellings Realty Co., De 
mopolis, Ala. _ 


Meridian, 








Mississippi. 
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SEEDS 





IR FALL PLANTING 


Monticello Brand seeds aré 
always dependable. Use them 
in planting your fall garden. 
Send for price list on: 

Cabbage Snap Beans 
Turnips English Peas 
Rutabaga Fall Seed Irish Poa 
Pepper tatoes 

KE Plant Florida Black Rye 

‘ee * tan Abruzze Rye 
Cauliflower Fuighum Oats 

Lettuce Dwarf Essex Rape 
Celery Crimson Clover 


We carry a full line of gar- 
den and field seeds. Buiid up 
your land by planting our le- 
gumes and winter cover crops. 

Our selected strains of Paris 
Grown Self Blanching Celery 
and our Big Boston Lettuce 
cannot be beat. 

Fall catalog issued in August. 
Have your name put on our 
mailing list. Write today. 


Bloomfield Nursery & Seed “o, 
. Monticello, Florida. 


The Standard Farm 
Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 


for the Advertiser 











Arranged according to location, reading 
rom east to west 
Guaranteed Rate per 
Pennsylvania Farmer, Circula- Agate 
Philadelphia, Pa. tion Line 
(Rate 250 per line) 
Ohio Farmer 
Cleveland, Ohio. 260,000 $1.17 
(Rate 60c per line) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line) 
Indiana Farmer, 67.101 26 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Yhe Progressive Farmer, 174,121 -80 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Breeders’ Gazette, $0,000 .60 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prairie Farmer, 100,000 .60 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hoard’s Dairyman 67,820 46 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, 63,454 -80 
Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 140,855 -60 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 80,000 40 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Farmer’s Wife, 750,000 3.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Pacific Rural Press, 22,000 .16 
San Francisco, Cal. 

1,805,361 $8.23 


These publications are conceded to be 
the authoritative farm papers of their 
individual flelds 


All Members of Audit Board of 
rculation 
oe) 

For further information, address, 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representative 
Advertising Building CHICAGO 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Eastern Representative 
$81 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
mew subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 





Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








Save your papers and get a binder, 


A COMMUNITY LIBRARY 


Whitnell School Got Contributions 
From Former Pupils and Present 
Ones and Has Model Library and 


Reading Room Facilities 


O SCHOOL can hope to live up to 

its greatest possibilities without a 
well selected library. This is a neces- 
ity, not a luxury. Every neighbor- 
hood with a library proclaims itself 
an intelligent, progressive community. 
On the other hand, it is absurd for a 
community to teach people to read 
and then fail to see that the best 
reading is provided. 

Pittsylvania County Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Virginia, realizing these 
facts, appointed “Library Day” to be 
observed by all the schools of the 
county. An active library campaign 
was conducted for one month prev- 
ious to the observance of the day. 

In the county high school at Whit- 
nell much interest was manifested in 
this movement. Asa result they have 
a community library, open for twelve 
months in the year to every man, wo- 
man and child, regardless of contri- 
butions. The high school was divided 
into two teams—the Carnegie and 
Stearnes workers—and a wholesome 
rivalry was aroused between the two 
captains. These teams made more 
than enough to purchase a State Aid 
Library by writing to former teach- 
ers and pupils of the school for a con- 
tribution of $1. The grammar school 
pupils were asked to contribute a 
nickel and the high school pupils a 
dime to the fund. A Longfellow pro- 
gram was given on “Library Day” 
and the captains of the two teams 
made their reports. 

Now the next plan is to have a 
reading room, supplied with maga- 
zines and daily papers, and make it 
one of the most attractive gathering 
places in the entire community. In 
order to hold the interest of the 
grown-ups, some books are bought 
just as they come from the press. 
Several friends of the school have of- 
fered to make yearly contributions to 
this fund. One nian gives a $40 State 
Aid Library each year so long as the 
school is growing. The library also 
tries to look after the needs of the 
Sunday school when books are pur- 
chased. The school wants a library 
that meets the needs of its particular 
community. 

After purchasing the books great 
care is taken in classifying them and 
keeping up with each book. People 
do not like to make contributions 
and have books lost or misplaced. 
At Whitnall a shelf list is made and 
the charging out system, the record is 
kept in such a way that each teacher 
can tell if her pupils are reading the 
books they most need. 

ARCHIE SWANSON BEVERLY. 

Whitnell, Va. 





The South’s Opportunity for Bet- 
tering Its Beef Industry 


CCORDING to Government au- 
thorities, a serious situation has 
arisen in the range lands of the West 
over the feed situation. Grains are 
too expensive. As a result cows and 
heifers are going to the slaughter 
pens and the very foundation of the 
beef industry in that region is being 
undermined. 

Facing this crisis, authorities in 
Washington consider that the beef 
industry can be best conserved by 
turning to the southeastern part of 
the United States, and to get as many 
of the breeding animals placed in 
this territory as possible before they 
go to the slaughter pers. 

To bring this about a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try has been sent to the South to lo- 











A good cider mill is one of the 
surest money-makers on the 
farm. Get full returns from ycur 


apple crop; culls and windfalls make delicious cider and vinegar 
for home use, and surplus always brings good prices. 
remarkable values in high-grade hand Cider Mills; heavy hard- 
wood frames, extra strong castings, and metal parts; built for service. Mille shipped 
Catalog of South’s Mail Order House free. 


475 Shockoe Lane, 


promptly from Richmond; little freight. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 







We offer 


Richmond, Va. 








cate possible buyers of best heifers 
and cows, while other representa- 
tives-of the Bureau have been sent 
into the West to locate and grade the 


animals that can be marketed. By 
means of the grading which these 
experts will do, it is hoped that 


would-be purchasers will be able to 
buy intelligently without seeing the 
animal. 

Concerning this undertaking, C. J. 
Goodell, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, who has charge of the work 
in the Southeast says: 

“In the present emergency the 
Southeast is the logical field in which 
beef production can be increased 
without necessitating the feeding of 
large quantities of grain. In this sec- 
tion there are extensive tracts of un- 
used lands well adapted to grazing 
throughout the greater portion of the 
year. Reports from all southeastern 
states indicate a very large increase 
in the production of feed crops. 

Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi have planted something like 
5,000,000 acres of velvet beans. This 
crop alone will add enormously to 
the supply of feed that will be avail- 
able. 

Everybody that is interested in de- 
veloping the beef industry is asked 
to cooperate in this undertaking. 
Agricultural colleges with their coun- 
ty agents, departments of agriculture, 
railroads, chambers of commerce, 
etc., are being called upon to assist. 

Not only is there to be a great sur- 
plus of velvet beans in the South this 
year, but a great increase in corn, 
cowpeas and soy beans. There will 
also be the usual amount of cotton- 
seed meal pilus a material increase of 
peanut, soy bean and velvet bean 
meal. 

If the cattle were in the South, un- 
doubtedly a vast number might be 
fed on this surplus in a very econom- 
ical way while at the same time con- 
serving the usual grain fed them in 
the West, and permit it to go into 
human food channels. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Save Garden Seed: They Will Be 
High and Scarce Next Year 


EGETABLE seed will be high in 

price and of inferior quality next 
year. It is good preparedness to save 
them now from the home gardens for 
meeting this emergency. 





Good tomato seeds can be saved in , 


any garden. It is not wise to leave 
seed selection to the surplus fruits 
left over at the end of the season. 
The best method is to set apart a few 
of the best plants for seed selection. 
These should be selected during the 
growing season, care being taken to 
mark good typical plants that pro- 
duce abundant crops of round uni- 
form fruits. The seed should not be 
selected from large individual fruits 
here and there throughout the patch, 
but from plants producing the largest 
number of fruits of the type desired. 
The seed can be obtained by cutting 
the fruits and washing out the seeds 
to separate them from the pulp. 

It is a very easy matter to save 
seeds of the different classes of gar- 
den beans. As with tomatoes, a part 
of the patch should be preserved for 
seed purposes. If seed is not collect- 
ed until the latter part of the season, 
it is apt to be late and of inferior 
quality. The seed should be thor- 
oughly dried and stored in tight con- 
tainers to protect from weevils. 

Seed may readily be saved from 
cabbage, collard, kale, rape, mustard, 
turnips and beets, lettuce, endive and 
spinach. Turnips and: beets can be 
carried over winter and planted out 
in spring. The seed should be col- 
lected as soon as the tops turn yel- 
low. It can be collected by beating 
it out over a canvas or thrashing 
with a flail. 

In the South, where melons, canta- 
loupes, squash, cucumbers and pump- 
kins grow to perfection, the condi- 
tions should be ideal for producing 
seeds of these different crops. The 
plants of this family readily inter- 
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pollinate. Care must be taken so 
that each type is grown sufficiently 
far from the other so there will be 
no mixing of seed.—Prof. W. N. Hutt. 


Official Cotton Graders May Be 
Obtained by Any N. C. County 


GAIN are North Carolina farmers 

presented with the opportunity of 
having their cotton officially graded, 
provided their county commissioners 
make a small appropriation toward 
supporting the work. 





It seems now that, owing to the 
growing freight congestion incident 
to the war, mills will have to pur- 
chase the cotton that they use at 
nearby points. Parties having cotton 
that has been officially graded and 
stapled will be in much better posi- 
tion to reap the benefits that pur- 
chase of supplies at home _ should 
bring to North Carolina producers. 

Any citizen wishing his county to 
secure this grading service should see 
the commissioners at once and urge 
them to make the necessary but 
small appropriation at their August 
meeting. The amounts which will be 
required from each county are given 
below. It is desired that commis- 
sioners order the total amount paid 
when making the appropriation, but 
the money will be allowed to remain 
in the county treasury until bills are 
presented to the auditor or other 
disbursing officer. 

The following are the list of coun- 
ties and appropriations required: 












Alamance ..... $ 10 DOMED. 460900 0se* $ 75 
Alexander ..... 2 LE vevecvevsnes 
POON 6c 005.0008 250 Lenoir 
Beaufort ...... 100 Lincoln .. 
Bertie Martin 0 
Bladen Mecklenburg ... 250 
Brunswick Montgomery ... 50 
Cabarrus Cn 25 
CAMGGM. -.640.6:0% ie ae er eee 250 
Carteret ...ceoe Northampton 175 
Catawba DARIO 6 secs eassis 75 
Chatham OPANES. 6 6 es0ess 10 
Chowan ..cccce WOAURICG. 60.506 0:8 75 
Cleveland Pasquotank .... 50 
Columbus PORGEY ic isc 25 
CREVGR <.s00cev0 § Perquimans ... 175 
Cumberland ... 250 |e Oe eee 250 
CUrPitwC sss 10 | i reer 10 
DAViIGSOR ...:0%% 10 Randolph ...... 10 
Davie 15 Richmond ..... 175 
OT ee a eae 100 Robeson ....... 250 
pete To: ee 10 TROWOR 6-6 4 e:e e008 75 
1 5 Rutherford .... 100 
Sampson ....... 250 
WEOUGNE. 626.00 250 
g ROGMMIRON, 6.6.6. 8.856 440-8 75 
Granville ...... pS ee! a og | | a 10 
Greene ....eee6 100 TEIOR a2 58500 250 
PRGA 660 506.64 250 VENCO cecescses 25 
Harnett ....se- 200 Lk ee ee 250 
HOrtterG. cscs 50 NVOITON 65.610 00:08 100 
PIG 65.0 tes eicee 150 Washington ... 25 
HVGG . ccisessss 10 WO “o-5ie 8 iren4-3 250 
LPCGGIE 62 ccwews 100 WAGE. oe iewes 250 
Johnston ..ccoe 250 
Parties desiring further informa- 
tion, or wishing assistance in pre- 


senting the matter to county commis- 
sioners, should communicate with O. 


J. McConnell, Assistant in Cotton 
Marketing, Raleigh, N. C. Every 


Local Union should get busy at once 
about this matter. 





Mr. W. S. Witham, who is president of a 
chain of 110 banks in the South, in a speech 
at Atlanta sometime ago, said. ‘Cattle is to 
be the remedy for boll weevil. Cattle will 
redeem Georgia from one dark cloud which 
has hung over her—and when I say Georgia, 
I mean the entire ‘South as well—and that is 
the boll weevil. There are 110 towns in 
Georgia in which we are interested; and I 
can say right now that I would rather loan 
money on any cow—more especially if she be 
a blooded cow—than upon any bale of cotton 
I ever saw or ever expect to see.” 





According to a recent directory put out 
by the United States Department cf Agricul- 
ture, there are 346 cow testing associations 
in the United States. These are scattered in 
33 different states. Wisconsin ranks first, 
with 51 associations; New York is second, 
with 47; Vermont, third, with 38; Iowa, 
fourth, with 23; Minnesota, fifth, with 22; 
Ohio, sixth, with 20, and Pennsylvania, sev- 
enth, with 19,—Holstein-Friesian World. 


STOCK LICK IT-STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 








' 
1 pRBLACKMANs | 
MEDICATED! 


SALT SRICK ¢ 





’ 
' 
' 
1 
' 


; *AWORM MEDICINE + 
+ AND STOCK TONIC * 
} 0D ON AGuAe ANTE? : 

‘ 

‘ 


ee mes Sr ee ee rae 





BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 











My Ideal: The Man or Woman I 
Would Like to Be 


HE above will be our next contest subject, 











the letters appearing in our issue of Sep- 
tember 15 Letters should not exceed 300 
_ j n iength and be written on one side 
of paper aly. Undee this topic, you may 
discuss: 

“My Choice of My Life Work, and How I 
Shall Prepare Myself for It.” 

“My Vians for Getting an Education.” 

Most Wide-awake Farmer I Know, 

What M ; the Difference.” 


“How One Man or Woman Has Made a 


Better Nei 
Get your letters to us by September i. 


ANCTHER BEAUTIFUL CAVE 
DESCRIBED 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


rhborhood.”’ 





AM a boy 15 years old, and live on a 150- 
a farm on Sand or Raccoon mountain. 
The Flat Rock High School building is a 
beautiful structure, made out of Sand Moun- 
tain sandstone, with a hall and four rooms 
on the first floor and an auditorium above. It 
employs four teachers. We live a mile from 
school and I am in the sophomore grade. 

I live within four miles of Saltpeter cave. 
It is not well known, but there are some mag- 
nificent halls and rooms in it. There is a 
small creek which runs through it and 
There are small tunnels 
which a person has to crawl through to get 
to other halls and rooms. There is a rock 
in it that looks like a petrified stump and 
also one that looks like a casket. 


emerges below. 


The land here is especially adapted to 
truck crops, it has a sandy topsoil with a 
clay subsoil, and is easily built up. Both 
kinds of potatoes do well here. Sorghum 
eane also is a money-making crop. We have 
planted a bushel of velvet beans this 
year. We have not planted any before but 





we think they will do well on this 1, Pea- 
nuts can > successfully grown with a little 
lime added to the soil. Tomatoes do 





well. We are cultivating a few acres in 
cotton, but most of our land is planted to 


corn, cowpeas, potatoes, s 





¢ rghum, peanuts, 
soy beans and different kinds of truck crops. 
Sand Mountain is noted for its healthy 





atmosphere and good water. We have two 
mineral spri 
We have ta 

little over a year and like it very much. 
CECIL JONES, 





on our place. 





cen The Progressive Farmer a 


Flat Rock, Ala., 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT AT 
ROCK ISLAND 





(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


OU ask for letters on school improve- 
ments, and surely we have had an exper- 
ience worth telling in our school this past 
year. The school had seemed to be at a 
Standstill for several years, but last year a 
new pri il i 





as secured, with progr ive 


procured state aid which gave 
the boys of the 


ideas. Hy 


school an experimental farm, 











and the girls a course in domestic science 
and art We were not fully equipped for 
domesti ience, but we took recipes and 
tried home. In domestic art we 
Made six garments. 
The boys first studied the book on animal 
During class time they would 
s and other animals After 
inished the text book they worked on 
their farm. Of the many things they plant- 
ed, son of them are Sudan and Rhodes 
grass, cotton, peanuts, cowpeas, and 
Velvet 
The schoo 


vas Without a piano, so a com- 





mittee ypointed and the piano was 


easily p 





1 by subscriptions and two or 
hree , 

three entertainments. A glee 
Organized 


lowed M 


club was then 





a literary society svon fol- 
iny pupils had never spoken in 


Public hae . 
Public before, and the society was a great 


help to 
50 worth of reference books have been 
ordered for the library and in another year 


mo Will try to reach our goal, that of rais- 
‘ng our high school from second to first 


Class, ited with the State University. 
Our hool officials are now working to 

Consolid our school with several other 
LEILA M, FRAZEE (Age 15). 
S0CK I 


land, Texas. 


“The Girl at the Labeled’ 


TH t book I ever read was “The Girl 
ort Limberlost,” by Gene Stratton- 


Porter 

I » 5 . 

: na lived through Elnora’s trials at the 
City 


for I went to s 





hool from the 
Country to the 


city and can realize how hard 


it is for the timid 





pear nervous and ignorant in the eyes of 
city girls. 

Sometimes when I thought I was having a 
hard time at school I would think of EI- 
nora’s trials and then I knew I would win 
for her trials were greater than mine and 
she came out triumphant, so why should I 
fail. 

Gene Stratton-Porter has my blessing for 
writing a book so helpful, and the example 
of pure womanhood she portrays is beauti- 
ful. BESSIE SHUMAKER. 

Utiea, Miss., Rt. 5 


“Girl Warriors” 








H HAVE read several books but the most 


as. «6 “Girl Warriors.” 





interesting one \v 
There were five girls in a club that they 
called the B. S. S. (Butter Scotch Society). 


One of the giris, Winnifred Burton, was 


1 
the habit of reading when she had other 








duties awaiti her. Her mother did not 


want her to study at night, but Winnifred 





kept reading in the afternoon instead oi 


studying her lessons. One evening she 
read the book, “The Giant Killer.” It 


was about ‘Fides 3attle with the Giant 
Hate.” Winnifred was so 


watching him conquer his faults that she 


interested in 


forgot that she was neglecting her own. 


When Winnifred came back from school | 


the next afternoon, she went to her mother 
and told her that she was glad she read the 
book, as it taught her a iesson. She said 
she was going to begin killing her own 
giants right away. 

Later, through Winnifred’s influence, the 
name of the B. S. S. was changed to “Giant 
Killing Club.” LOU PEARL MANN. 

Frosty, N. C 





Getting a College Education From 
Books 


AY i, a young farmer of enty-two 

summers, tell the young people 
Progressive Farmer Family of some of the 
things I have done in the way of acquiring 
mun education? What education I have,—am 
qualified to teach as high as the tenth 
grade,—was practically gotten between the 
plow handles. I was obliged to leave school 
at the age of fifteen and go to work on the 
farm. I had set my heart on going to high 


school and college but was compelled by 


circumstance to abandon the idea I was, 
however, determined to have an education 
so I set myself to the task. T realized that 
through reading we become possessed of the 


rich stores of the world’s best thought, pre- | 


served in myth and fable and history, and 
get the stimulus that comes from the greater 
ideas of other minds and other times. I 
bought all the books that I could afford and 
borrowed others. There has not a day pass- 
ed in the seven years since Ff left school that 
[I have not tried to learn something Like 


Robert Louis Stevenson, I always keep two 


books in my pocket, one to read and one to | 


Wher 
particularly p! 


write in. 





over I read a passage that 





s me, I set myself to ape 





that quality. I have read history, biography 


1 


wouid 


fiction, classic literature, anything that 
broaden my mind; all this in addition to por- 








ing over text beeks till a late hour at nis 
Have studied Latin, algebra metry, ete 
not thatit would be of great help to me in my 
occupation as but becaus I de 
lighted in it, and in solving problems that 


require much brain work I was developing 


my mind for the problems of the future 


I am passionately fond of natur« I enjoy 
thinking and studying of the wonders of 
nature, Every opportunity [ get, out in 
God's great outdoors and during my walks 


over the woods and fields and while I am at 
work, I keep my eyes open for something 
new I carry a pencil and when I see some 
particularly interesting or puzzling phase of 
nature I it. When I see a 
bird that is new to me T learn as much 


make : 


note o 


about its habits, ete., as I can, and when I 
get home I! look it up and name it Often I 
name them wrong but it is an interesting 
study anyway. 


There are so many interesti 





things on 
the farm and so much to be learned, the 


farm boy should keep his eyes open and be } 


on the lookout. tT. BEB; LOTT. 


Seminary, Miss 


Comment:—While not eligible for a prize, 
we are glad to publish this letter, and come 
mend its spirit to all our readers. 


POINTED WISDOM 

The old farmer and his son who had just 
returned from college were looking at the 
chickens, when the father saw one of the 
hens eating a tack 

“What on earth's that air old hen eatin’ 
tacks for?" he asked in amazement. 

“That's easy,”” answered the son, “she’s 
going to lay a carpet.” 



























Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
| phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
‘has been made upon the Bell 


| System is summarized in a recent 


| Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
| over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 








One System 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Enclosed find $-_._...._.. 


for__. 


Post Office 








Nomination 
Form 


| FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
| PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


Name of Subscriber. 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 


Name of Club Worker 


ee EE EE Route_______. 





_.... years subscription for 


SEAN hoe Route 











. 








One year, 52 issues, $1.00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.5 








D ON’ i forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Five years, 260 issues, -0 


0 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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Rest Up For Tomorrow 


When all naturé is blooming and the whole, 


countryside is smiling under blue skies, forget dull ZZ 

care and the heavy work of the year for an hour or. Be 
two. _Get out your car—take friend wife and the ae 
family foraspinoverthe countryside. The exhilara- ie 

tion of an hour’s run at sundown—or in the cool of aN 
the evening is the most restful thing in the world. AG 
Tryit and see what a difference it makes in helping ite 
you “do your bit” for the nation’s welfare tomorrow. 4 


And, of course, to enjoy the ride thoroughly you will naturally equip 
your car with tires that are as resilient as cushions, saving you from 
bumps and jolts; that are as tough and road-resisting as science and skill z 
can make them; that are economical and safe, giving more mileage at if 
lower final cost and having high anti-skid efficiency. Y 





In a word, you will use the famous United Siates “Usco” Tread ee 
Tire or its equally famous brother, the “Chain” Tread. ae 
Ask your dealer to show you the complete line of United States Gs 
Tires—one for every need of price and use—today. Ih 
United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 


A tire for every need of price and use 


United States Tire Company 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ~ 
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